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P R E F A C E. 



It may be as well to State that the lectures which 
are here published were never delivered as a com- 
plete course, but only one here and two there, as 
matter gradually grew under my hands ; yet so that 
very much the greater part of what is contained in 
this volume has been -at one time or another actually 
delivered. Although I have always taken a lively 
interest in national proverbs, I had no Intention at 
the first of making a book about them ; but only se- 
lected the subject as one which I thought — though 
I was not confident of this — might aflford me suffi- 
cient material for a Single lecture, which I had un- 
dertaken some time ago to deliver. I confess that 
I was at that time almost entirely Ignorant of the 
immense number and variety of books bearing on the 
subject. Many of these I still know only by name. 
With some of the best, however, I have made myself 
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6 PBEFAOE. 

acquaintod ; and by their aid, with the addition of 
such further material as I could myself furnish, these 
lectures have assumed their present shape: and I 
publish them because none of the works on proverbs 
which I know are exactlj that book for all readers 
which I could have wished to see. Either they in- 
clude matter which can not be fitly placed before all 
— or they address themselves to the Scholar alone, 
or if not so, are at any rate inaccessible to the mere 
English reader — or they contain bare lists of prov- 
erbs, with no endeavor to compare, illustrate, and 
explain them — or if they do seek to explain, yet 
they do it without attempting to sound the depths or 
measure the real significance of that which they un- 
dertake to unfold. Prom these or other causes it has 
come to pass that with a multitude of books, many of 
them admirable, on a subject so populär, there is no 
Single one which is frequent in the hands of men. 
I will not deny that, with all the slightness and short- 
comings of my own, I have still hoped to süpply, at 
least for the present, this deficiency. 

Itchenstoke, Hants (England). 
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LEOTURE L 

THE FORM AND DEPTNITION OF A PEOVEEB. 

It may very easily have happened that from 
8ome of HS proverbs have never attracted the no- 
tice which I am persnaded they deserve ; and from 
this, it may follow that, when invited to bestow 
even a brief attention on them, we are in some 
doubt whetlier they will repay our pains. We 
think of them but as sayings on the Ups of the 
multitude ; not a few of them have been familiär 
to US as far back as we can remember ; often em- 
ployed by ourselves, or in our hearing, on slight 
and trivial occasions : and thus, from these and 
other causes, it may very well be, that, however 
sometimes one may have taken our fancy, we yet 
have remained blind in the raain to the wit, wisdom, 
and iinagination, of which they are füll ; and very 
1* 
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little conscions of the amusement, instruction, ia- 
sight, wliich they are capable of yielding. TJnless 
too we have devoted a certain attention to the sub- 
je'ct, we may not be at all aware how little those 
more familiär oneß, which are freqnent on the Ups 
of men, exhaust the treasnre of our native proverbs ; 
how many and what excellent ones remain behind, 
having now for the most part fallen out of sight ; 
or what Äches in like kind other nations possess. 
We may little guess how many aspects of interest 
there are in which our own by themselves, and 
again our own compared with those of other peo- 
ple, may be regarded. 

And yet there is much to induce us to reconsider 
our judgment, should we be thus tempted to slight 
them, and to coiint them not merely trite, but triv- 
ial and unworthy of a serious attention. The faet 
that they please the people, and have pleased them 
for ages — that they possess so vigorous a principle 
of Hfe, as to have maintained their ground, ever 
new and ever young, through all the centuries of a 
nation's existence — nay, that many of them have 
pleased not one nation only, but many, so that they 
liave made then\ßelve8 a home in the most differ- 
ent lands — and further, that they have, not a few 
of them, come down to us from remotest antiquity, 
borne safely upon the waters of that great stream 
of time, which has swallowed^so much beneath its 
waves — all this, I thint, may well make us pause, 
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ßhould WO be tempted to'turn away fröm them witli 
afriy thing of indiflfereno^ oi? Siödain.. 
• And then further, thelrö' is this to be considered, 
that some of the greätest poets, the profoundeBt 
philosophers, the moet learned scholars, the most 
genial writers in every kind, have delighted in 
tbem, have made large and frequent use of them, 
bave bestowed infinite labor on the gathering and 
elucidating of them. In a fastidious age, indeed, 
and one of falsö refinement, they may go nearly or 
quite out of use among the so-called upper classes. 
"No gentleman," says Lord Chesterfield, or "no 
man of fashion," as I think is bis exact phrase, 
"ever uses a proverb."* And with how fine a 
touch of nature Shakespeare makes Coriolanus, the 
man who, with all bis greatness, is entirely devoid 
of all sympathy for the people, to utter bis scom 
of them in scom of their proverbs, and of tbeir fre- 
quent employment of tbese : — 

"Hang'em! 
Thej said they were an Iiungry, sighed forth proverbs ; — 
That^ hunger broke »tone walU; that, doga musi eat ; 
That, meat was made for mouths; that, the gods sent not 
Cothfor the rieh men only; — with these shreds 
They vented their coraplainings.'* 

Coriolanu3y Act I. Sc 1. 

But that they have been always dear to the true 
intelleetual aristocracy of a nation, there is abun- 

* A similar contempt of them speake out in the antithesis of the 
French Jesuit, Bonhoura: "Les proverbes sont leB Bentences da peu- 
ple, et les sentencea sont les proverbs des honndtes geo&^ 
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dant evidence to prove. TaSe bat these three names 
in evidence, which though few, are in themselves 
a host. Aristotle made a coUection of proverbs ; 
nor did be count that he was herein doing aught 
unworthy of bis great reputation, however some of 
iiis" adversaries may afterward have made of the 
faet that he did so a Charge against hina. He is 
Said to have been the first collector of them, though 
many afterward foUowed in the same path. Shake- 
speare loves them so well, that besides often citing 
them, and scattering innumerable covert allusions, 
rapid side glances at them which we are in danger 
of miesing unless at home in the proverbs of Eng- 
land, several of bis plays, as MeasureforMeasurej 
AlVs well that ends well^ have populär proverbs 
for their titles. And Cervantes, a name only in- 
ferior to Shakespeare, has made very piain the 
affection with which he regarded them. Every 
reader of Don Quixote^ will remember his squire, 
who sometimes can not open his mouth but there 
drop from it almost as many proverbs as words. I 
miglit name others who liave held the proverb in 
honor — men who though they may not attain to 
these first three, are yet deser vedly accounted great ; 
as Plautus, the most genial of Latin poets, Rabelais 
and Montaigne the two most original of French 
authors; and how often Füller, whom Coleridge 
lias styled the wittiest of writers, justifies this praise 
in his witty employment of aoibe old proverb ; and 
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no reader can thoroughlj understand and enjoy 
HudibroB^ none bnt will miss a multitude of ita 
keenest allusions, who is not thoronghly familiär 
with the proverbial literature of England. 

Nor is this all ; we may with reverence adduce 
quite another name than any of these, tlie Lord 
himself, as condescending to employ such proverba 
as he fouud current among his people. Tims, on 
the occasion of his first open appearance in the 
synagogue of Nazareth, he refers to the proverb, 
Physician heoL thyaelf (Luke iv. 23), as oue which 
his hearers will perhaps bring forward against him- 
self; and again personally to another, A prophet 
is not without honor hut in his own ootmtry, as at- 
tested in his own history ; and at the well of Sychar 
he declares, " Herein is that saying," or that prov- 
erb, " true, One soweth^ cmd another rewpetK^ (John 
iv. 37). But he is much more than a quoter of 
other men's proverbs ; he is a maker of his own. As 
all forms of human composition find their arche- 
types and their highest realization in Scripture, as 
there is no tragedy like Job, no pastoral like Euth, 
no lyric melodiös like the Psalms, so we should 
aflSrm no proverbs like those of Solomon, were it 
not that " a greater than Solomon" has drawn out 
of the rieh treasure house of the Eternal Wisdom a 
series of proverbs more costly still. For indeed 
how much of our Lord's teaching, especially as re- 
corded in the first three Evangelists, is thrown into 
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this form; and how many of his words have in this 
ßhape paßsed over as " faithful sayings" upon the 
lips of men ; and so doing bare falfilled a neces- 
ßary c<jpdition of the provert), whereof we shall 
have presently to speak. 

But not urging this testimony any further — a 
testimony too august to be ligbtly nsed, or employ- 
ed merely to swell the testimonies of men — least 
of all, men of such " uncircumcised lips" as, witb 
all their genius, were more than one of these whom 
I have named — and appealing only to the latter, I 
ßhall be justified, I feel, in affirming that whether 
we listen to those Single voices which make a 
silence for themselves, and are heard through the 
centuries and their ages, or to that great universal 
voice of humanity, which is wiser even tban these, 
for it is these, with all eise which is worthy to be 
heard added to them, there is here a subject, which 
those whose judgments should go very far with us 
have not accounted unworthy of their serious regard. 

And I am sure if we bestow on them ourselves 
even a moderate share of attention, we shall be 
ready to set our own seal to the judgment of wiser 
men that have preceded us here. For, indeed, what 
a body of populär good sense and good feeling, as 
we shall then perceive, is contained in the better, 
which is also the more numerous portion of them ; 
what a sense of natural equity, what a spirit of kind- 
ness breathes out from many of them ; what prudent 
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rules for tlie managemcnt of life, what sbrewd wiö- 
dom, which though not of tliis world, is most trulj 
foT it, what frugality, what patience, what perse- 
verance, what manly independence, are continuallj 
inculcated by them. What a fine knowledge of the 
human heart do many of them display ; what nse- 
fiil, and not always obvious, hints do tliey offer on 
most important points, as on the choice of com- 
panions, the bringing up of children, the bearing 
of prosperity and adversity, the restraint of all 
immoderate expectations. And they take a yet 
higher ränge than this; thay have their ethics, 
their theology, their viewB of man in bis highest 
relations of all, as a man with bis fellow-man, and 
man with bis Maker. Be these always correct or 
not, and I sbould be very far from affirming tliat 
they always are so, the Student of humanity, he 
who because he is a man counts nothing human to 
be allen to bim, can never without wilfuUy forego- 
ing an important document, and one which would 
bave helped bim often in bis studies, altogether 
neglect or pass them by. 

But what, it may be asked before we proceed 
farther, is a proverb? Nothing is harder than a 
definition. While on the one band there is for the 
most part no easier task than to detect a faalt or 
flaw in the definition of those who have gone before 
US, nothing on the other is more difficult than to 
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propose one of our own, wliich shall not also preßent 
a vulnerable side. Some one Las said that these 
three things go to the constituting of a proverb, 
shorineas^ sense^ and saZt.- In brief, pointed sayings 
of this kind, the second of the qualities enumerated 
here, namely, sense^ is sometimes sacrificed to allit- 
eration. I would not affirm that it is so here : for 
the words are not ill-spoken, though they are very 
far from satisfying the rigorous requirements of a 
definition, as will be eeen when we consider what 
the writer intended by his three essesj whieh it is 
not hard to underst^nd. The proverb, he would 
say, must have ahartness; it must be succinct, ut- 
terable in a breath. It must have sense, not being 
that is, the mere snaall talk of conversation, slight 
and trivial, eise it would perish as soon as born, no 
one taking the trouble to keep it alive. It must 
have ealty that is, besides its good sense, it must in 
its manner and outward form being pointed and 
pungent, having a sting in it, a barb which shall 
not suffer it to drop lightly from the memory.* 
Yet, regarded as a definition, this of the triple 8 

* Compare with thia Martiars bo happy epigram upon epigrams, 
in which everything runs exaetly parallel to that which has been 
Baid above : — 

"Omne epigramma sit instar apis; eit aculeus Uli, 
Sint sua mella, sit et corporis exigui ;** 

which may be indifferently rendered thua: — 

Tliree things must epigrams, like bees, haye all— 
A ating, and honey, and a body Bmall. 
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falls, as I have said; it indeed errs in'both defect 
and excess. 

Tlius, in demanding shortnessj it errs in excess. 
It is, indeed, qnite certain Ihat a good proverb will 
be Short — as ßhort, that is, as is compatible with tlie 
füll and forcible conveying of that which it intends. 
Brevity, " the soul of wit," will be eminently tbe 
Bonl of a proverb's wit. Oftentimes it will consist 
of two, three, or four, and these sometimes mono- 
ßjUabic words. Thus: Extremes meet; — Right 
wronga no man} — Forewarned,forea/rmed} —with 
a thousand more.^ But still, shortness is only a rel- 
ative term, and it would, perhaps, be more accurate 
to say that a proverb mnst be concise — cut down, 
that is, to the fewest possible words; Condensed, 
qnintessential wisdom.f But that, if only it fulfil 
this condition of being as short as possible, it need 
not be abßolutely very short, tliere are sufficient 
examples to prove. Thus, Freytag has admitted 
the foUowing, which indeed hovers on the confines 
of the fable, into his great collection of Arabic 

* The very shortest proverb which I know in the world is this 
Gerraan : "Voll, toll;" which sets out very well the connection be- 
tween fullness and folly, pride and abundance of bread. In that 
seeking of extreme brevity noted above, they sometimes become 
exceedingly elliptical (although this is the case more with the an- 
eient than with the modern^ so muoh so as to omit even the 
vital element of the sentence, the verb. Thus : Kpfifiar* ävfjp : " Sus 
Miiiervam;" "Fures damorem;*' "Meretrix pudicam;** "Aroantes 
nmentes.'* 

f This is what Aristotle means when he ascribes avvronia — which 
in another place he opposes to the ix^os y^lcw; — to it 
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provorbs: ^' They said to the eamel-hird [i.e., tlie 
ostrich], 'Garry;^ U cmswered^ ^ I ccm not^ for I 
am a lird.^ They aaid ^ Fly f it cmsweredy '/ 
com notf föT I am a cameV " This couü not be 
shorter, yet, as compared with the greater nnmber 
of proverbs, is not sliort.* Even so the aenae and 
saltj which are ascribed to the proverb as other of 
its necessary conditions, can hardly be said to be 
such; seeing that flat, saltless proverbs,. though 
comparatively rare, they certainly are ; while yet, 
be it remembered, we are not considering now what 
are the omaments of a good proverb, but the essen-, 
tial marks of all. 

And then, moreover, it errs in defect; it has 
plainly omitted one quality of the proverb, and that 
the most essential of all — I xa^^ji populaaiiy ; ac- 
ceptance and adoption on the part of the people. 
Without this popularity, without these suffrages and 
this consent of the many, no saying, however brief, 
however wise, however seasoned with salt, however 
worthy on all these accounts to have become a prov- 
erb, however fulfilling all other its conditions, can 
yet be esteemed as such. This popularity, omitted 

* Let serve for further proof this eminenüy witty old German 
proverb, which, d^spite its apparent length, has not forfeited its 
character as such. I shall prefer to leave it ia the original: **Man 
spricht, an viererlei Leuten ist Mangel auf Erden : an Pfaffen, sonst 
dürfte einer nit 6 bis 7 Pfruenden ; an Adelichen, sonst wollte nit 
jeder Bauer ein Junker sein ; an Huren, sonst würden die Hand- 
werk Eheweiber und Nipinen nit treiben ; an Juden, sonst würden 
Christen nit wucherp," 
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in that enumeration of the essential notes of the 
proverb, is yet the only one wliose presence is ab- 
solutely necessary, whose absence is fatal to the 
Claims of any saying to be regarded as such. 

Those, however, who have occupied themselves 
with the making of coUections of proverbs have 
Bometimes failed to realize this to themselves with 
Bufficient cleamess, or, at any rate, have not kept 
it always before them; and thus it has come to 
pass, that many coUections include whatever brief 
Bayings their gatherers have anywhere met with, 
which to them have appeared keenly, or wisely, or 
wittily spoken;* while yet a multitude of these 
have never received their adoption into the great 
family of proverbs, or their rights of citizenship 
therein : inasmuch as they have never passed into 
general recognition and currency, have no claim to 
this title, however just a claim they may have on- 
other grounds to our admiration and hopor. -For 
instance, this word of Goethe's, " A man need not 
be an architect to live in a honse," seems to me 

* When Erasmus, after discussing and rejecting the definitionB of 
those who had gooe before him, lümself defines the proverb thua, 
" Gelebre dietum, sciU qud piam novitate, insigne," it appears to me 
that he has not escaped the fault which he has blamed in others — 
thatv namely, of oonfounding the accidental adjancts of a good prov- 
erb, with the neoessarj conditions of every proverb. In rigor, the 
whole second clause of the definition should be dismissed, and Cel- 
ehre dictum alone remain. Better Eifelein {Sprichwörter des Deutsch- 
en Volkes, Friburg, 1840, p. x.): "Das Sprichwort ist ein mit öflfent- 
lichen Gepaäge ausgemünzter Saz, der seinen Gurs und anerkannten 
Werth under dem Volke hat.** 
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to have every essential of a proverb, saving only 
that it has not passed over upon tho lips of men. 
It is a sayiug of manifold application ; a universal 
law is knit up in a particular example: I mean 
that gracious law in the distribution of blessing, 
which does not limit our use and enjoyment of 
things by our understanding of tliein, but contin- 
ually makes the enjoyment much wider than the 
knowledge ; so that it is not required that one be 
a botanisj; to have pleasure in a rose, nor a critic 
to delight in Parc^Use Lost, nor a theologian to 
taste all the blessings of Christian faith, nor, as he 
expresses it, an architeet to live in a house. And 
here is an inimitable saying of Schiller's : " Heaven 
and earth fight in vain agalnst a dunce;" yet it is 
not a proverb, because his alone ; although abun- 
dantly worthy to have beeome such,* moving as it 
does in the same line with, though far superipr to, 
the Chinese proverb, which itself also is good: 
One has never so much need of his wit, as when 
he has to do with afool, 

Or, to t^ike another example still more to the 
point. James Howell, a prolific English writer 
of the seventeenth Century, one certainly meriting 
better than that . alraost entire oblivion into which 
his writings have fallen, occnpied himself much 
with proverbs, and, besides coUecting those of oth- 

* It ßuggeste, however, the admirable Spanish proverb, spoken, 
no doubt^ ont of the eame conyiction : " Dios me dö coTitienda, con 
qmen me entienda.^ 
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ers, Las, himself set down " five hundred new eay- 
ings, which, in tract of time may serve for proverbs 
to posterity." Aß was to be expected, they bave 
not 80 done ; for it is not after this artificial method 
that such are born ; yet many of these proverbs in 
expectatioh are expressed with sense and felicity ; 
for example : " Pride is a flower that grows in the 
devil's garden;'' as again, the selfishness which 
characterizes too many of them is not ill reproduced 
in the foUowing : " Bum not thy fingers to snnff 
another man 's candle ;" and there is, at any rate, 
good theology in the foUowing : " Faith i§ a great 
lady, and good works are her attendants." Yet, 
for all this, it would be inaecurate to quote these as 
proverbs (and their author himself, as we have 
Seen, did not do more than set them ont as prov- 
erbs lipon trial), inasmuch as they have remained 
the private property of him who first devised them, 
never having passed into general circulation ; which 
until men's sayings have done, maxims, sentences, 
apothegms, aphorisms, they may be, and these of 
excellent temper and proof ; but proverbs, as yet, 
they are not. 

It is because of this, the popularity inherent in 
a genuine proverb, that from such a one, in a 
certain sense, there is no appeal. Tou will not 
suppose me to intend that there is no appeal from 
its wisdom, truth, or justice; from any word of 
man's there may be such, but no appeal from it 
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as most truly representing a populär conviction. 
Aristotle, who in bis ethical and political writings 
often finds very much more, always finds this in it. 
It may not be, it very often will not be, a univer- 
sal conviction whicb it expressee, but ever one pop- 
ulär and widespread. So far indeed from a uni- 
versal, very often, over against tbe one proverb 
there will be anotber, its direct antagonist; and 
tlie one sball belong to tbe kingdom of Hgbt, tbe 
otber to tbe kingdom of darkness. " Common 
fame ia seldom to hlam,e ;" bere is tbe baser prov- 
erb, for as many as drink in witb greedy ears all 
reports to tbe injury of tbeir neigbbors, being de- 
termined from tbe first tbat tbey shall be true. 
But it is not left witbout its compensation : " * They 
aay so" is half a liar ;" bere is tbe better word with 
wbicb they may arm tbemselves, wbo count it a 
primal duty to close tbeir ears against all sucb un- 
autbenticated rumors to tbe discredit of tbeir bretb- 
ren. " The nohlest vengemice is to forgive ;" bere 
is tbe godlike proverb on tbe manner in wbicb 
wrongs sbould be recompensed : " He who com not 
revenge himself is weak^ he who will ri'Ot is vile:^^* 
bere is tbe devilisb. There are some lines of an 
old Englisb poet in praise of proverbs : — 

"The people's voice the voice of God we call; 
And what are proverbs but tbe people's voice? 
Goined first» and current made by public choice — 
Then sure thej must have weigbt and truth withal." 

* "Chi non pud fare sua Vendetta ö debile, chi non vuole ö vile.** 
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It will follow, from wbat has jast been said, that 
theee, true in the main, will yet reqiiire to be taken 
with certain qualifications and exceptions.* 

Herein, in great part, tbe foree of a proverb 
lies, namely tbat it has already received the stamp 
of populär allowance. A man might produce (for 
what another has done he might do again) some- 
thing as witty, as forcible, as much to the point, 
of bis own; which sbonld be hammered at the 
instant on bis own anvil. Tet still it is not " the 
wisdom of many ;" it has not stöod the test of ex- 
perience; it wants that which the other already 
has, but which it only after a long period can ac- 
quire — the consenting voice of many, and at dif- 
ferent times, to its wisdom and truth. A man em- 
ploying a long-recognised proverb is not speaking 
of bis own, but uttering a faith and conviction very 
fax wider than that of himself or of any single man ; 
and it is because he is so doing that thöy, in Lord 
Bacon's words, " serve not only for Ornament and 
delight, but also for active and civil use ; as being 
the edge-tools of speech, which cut and penetrate 
the knots of business and affairs." The proverb has, 
in fact, the same advantage over the word now pro- 

* Qalntilian's words {Inat 6, 11, 4lX which are to the same effect^ 
must be taken with the same exceptions : " Neque enim durftssent 
hsec in aetcrnum, nisi vera omnibas viderentur ;" and also Don 
Quixote's: "Par^ceme me, Sancho, que no ay refran que no sea 
verdad^ro, porque todas son senteocias sacadas de la misma expe- 
riencia, madre de las ciencias todas." 
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duced for the first time, which, for present currency, 
and yalne, has the recognised coin of the realm 
over the rüde nnstamped ore newly washed from 
the stream, or dug up from the mine. This last 
may possess an eqnal amonnt of finencBS ; but the 
other has beeu stamped long ago as alreadj passed 
often from man to man, and found free acceptance 
with all ;* it inspires, therefore, a confidence which 
the rader metal can not at present challenge. And 
the same satisfaction which the edacated man finds 
in referring the particular matter before him to the 
universal law which rules it, a plainer man finds in 
the appeal to a proverb. He is doing the same 
thing ; taking refuge, that is, as each man so gladly 
does, from liis mere seif and single fallible judg- 
raent, in a larger experience and in a wider con- 
viction. 

And in all this which has been urged lies, as it 
seems to me, the explanation of a sentence of an 
ancient grammarian, which at first sight appears to 
contain a bald absurdity, namely, that a proverb is 
" a saying without an author." For, however with- 
out a known author it may, and in the majority of 
cases it must be, still, as we no more believe in the 
spontaneous generation of proverbs than of any- 
thing eise, an author every one of them must have 

* Thua, in a proverb about proverbs» the Italians aay, with a tarue 
insight into this its prerogative: "H proverbio ^invecehiay e ohi 
Yuol far bene, vi si specehia.^ 
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had. It mightj however, and it often will have 
been, that in its utterance the author did notpre- 
cipitate the floating convictions of the society round 
him ; he did but clothe in happier form what othere 
had already feit, or even already uttered ; for often 
a proverb haß been in this aspect, " the wit of one ' 
and the wisdom of many." And further, its consti- 
tutive element, as we must all now perceive, is not 
the utterance on the part of the one, but the accep- 
tance on the part of the many. It is their sanction 
which first makes it to be such ; so that every one 
who took or gave it during the period when it was 
strnggling into recognition may claim to have had 
a share in its production ; and in this sense, with- 
out any single author it may have been. From the 
very first the people will have vindicated it for 
their own. And thus, though tliey do not always 
analyze the compliment paid to them in the use of 
their provei'bs, they always feel it; they feel that a 
writer or Speaker using these is pntting himself on 
their ground, is entering on their religion, and they 
welcome him the more cordially for this.* 

Let US now consider if some otber have not some- 
times been proposed as essential notes of the prov- 

* The name which the proverb bears in Spanish pointa to this 
fact^ that popularity is a neceasary condition of it This name is 
not proverbio, for that in Spanish signifies au apothegm, an aphor- 
ism, a maxim; but refran^ which is a.referendo, from the oftenness 
of its repetition. The etymology of the Greek irapotfi(a is somewhat 
doubtful, but it, too, means probably a trite, wayaide saying. 

2 
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erb, wliich yet are in fact accidents, such as may be 
present or absent without affecting it vitally. Into 
an error of this kind they have fallen, who liave 
elaimed for the proverb, and made it one of its 
necessary conditions that it ßhould be a figurative 
expression. A moment's consideration will be suf- 
ficient to disprove this. How many proverbs, such 
as Haste makes waste — HonesPy is the lest pclioyy 
with ten thousand more, have nothing figurative 
about them. Here again the error has arisen from 
taking tliat which belongs certainly to very many 
proverbs, and those oftentimes the best and choicest, 
and transferring it as a necessary condition, to all. 
This much of trnth they who made the assertion 
certainly had ; namely, that the employment of the 
concrete instead of the abstract is one of the most 
frequent means by which it obtains and keeps its 
popularity ; for so the proverb makes its appeal to 
the whole man — not to the intellectual faculties 
alone, but to the feelings, to the fancy, or even to 
the imagination, as well, stirring the whole man to 
pleasurable activity. 

By the help of an instance or two we can best 
realize to ourselves how great an advantage it thus 
obtains for itself Suppose, for example, one were 
to content himself with saying, " He may wait tili 
he is a beggar, who waits to be rieh by other men's 
deaths ;" would this trite morality be likely to go 
half so far, or to be remembered half so long, as 
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the vigorous comparison of tbisproverb: "i7ö who 
waitsfor dead men*8 shoes may go harefoot f* Or 
again, what were " All men are mortal," as com- 
pared with the proverb : JEvery door may he shut 
hut death?8 doorf Or let one observe: "More per- 
ish by intemperance than are drowned in the eea," 
is this anything better than a painfal, yet at the 
same time a flat, truism ? Bnt let it be pnt in this 
shape : More are drowned in the wine-^up than in 
the ocean;^^j[ or again in this: Mb7*e are drowned in 
wine and in beer than in water :% (and these both 
are German proverbs) and the assertion assuines 
quite a diflferent character. There is something that 
lays hold on us now. "We are Struck with the small- 
ness of the cup as set against the vastness of the 
ocean, while yet so many more deaths are ascribed 
to that than to this ; and further with the fact that 
literally none are, and none could be, drowned in 
the former, while multitudes perish in the latter. 
In the justifying of the paradox, in the extricating 
of the real truth from the apparent falsehood of the 
Statement, in the answer to the appeal made here 
to the Imagination, an appeal and challenge which, 
nnless it be responded to, the proverb must remain 
nnintelligible to ns — in all this there is a process 
of mental activity, oftentimes so rapidly exercised 

* Tlie same, under a diflFerent image, in Spanish: Larga soga tira, 
ouien por muerte agena suspira. 

f Im Becher ersaufen mehr, als im Meere. 

X In Wein und Bier ertriniten mehr denn im Wasser. . 
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as scarcely to be perceptible, yet not tlie lees carried 
on with a pleasurable excitement* 

Let me mention now a few other of the more fre- 
quent lielps which the proverb employs for obtain- 
ing currency among men, for being listened to with 
pleasure by them, for not slipping again from their 
memories who have once heard it; yet helps which 
are evidently so separable from it, that none can be 
in danger of affirming them esseptial parte or con- 
ditions of it. Of these rhyme is the most promi- 
nent. It would lead me altogether from my imme- 
diate argument, were I to enter into a disqnisition 
on the causes of the charm, which rhyme has for us 
all ; bnt that it does possess a wondrous charm, that 
we lihe what is like^ is attested by a thousand facts, 
and not least by the circumstance that into this 
rhyming form a very great mnltitude of prov^erbs, 
and those among the most widely current, have 
been thrown. Though such will probably at once 
be present to the minds of all, yet let me mention 
afew: Good raind^ good jmd; — Wide will wear^ 
hut tight will tear ; — Truth mayhe hlamed^ hut 
can not he shamed; — LitUe Strohes feil great oaks; 
— Womenhjars ireed merbswars; — A Jungks face 
should give grace ; — East^ west^ Korne is best; — 



* Here is the explanation of the perplexity of Erasmiis: Dcinde 
fit» nescio quo pacto, ut seilten tia proverbio quasi vibrata feriat 
aefius auditoris aBimum, et aculeos quosdatu cogitationum relinquat 
infizos. 
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Who goes Orlorrowing^ goea Orsorrowing ; with many 
more, iiniting, as you will obeerve eeveral of them 
do, tliis of rhyme with that wliich I have epokon of 
before, namely, extreme brevity and conciseness.* 

Alliteration, which is nearly allied to rhyme, is 
another of the helps whereof the proverb largely 
avails itself. Alliteration was at one time an im- 
portant element in our early English versification ; 
it almost promised to contend with rhyme itself, 
which shonld be the most important; and perhaps, 
if some great master in the art had arisen, might 
have retained a far greater hold on English poetry 
than it now possesses. At present it is merely sec- 
ondary and subsidiary. Tet it can not be called 
altogether unimportant ; no master of melody de- 
spises it ; on the contrary, the greatest, as in our 
days Tennyson, make the most frequent, though 
not always the most obvious use of it. In the 
proverb you will find it of eontinual recurrence, 

* So, too, in othep languages: Qui prend, ae rend; — Qui se loue, 
s'embone; — chi vä piano, vä sano; — Chi compra terra, compra 
guerra; — Quien ee muda, Dioa le aynda; — Wie gewomieD, so zer- 
ronnen ; and the Latin medieval : Qualis vita, finis ita ; Via crncia^ 
yia lucia. We sometimes think of rhyme as a modern invention, and 
to the modern World no doubt belongs the diBcoverj of all its capa- 
bilities, and the consequent large application of it. But proverbs 
alone would be sufficient to show that in itself it is not modern, 
however restricted in old times the emplojment of it may have 
been. For instance, there is a Greek proverb to express that men 
learn by their sufFerings more than by any other teaching: naö»7//ara, 
lAadfifiaTa {fferod., i. 207) ; one which in the Latin, Nocumenta, docu- 
menta, finds both in rhyme and sense its equivalent; to which evi 
dently the inducement lay in the chimiog and rhyming words. 
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and where it falls, ae, to be worth anything, it must, 
on the key- words of the sentence, of very high value. 
Thus : JFrost and fraud hoth end in foul; — Zike 
lipsy like lettuce; — No Groas^no crown; — Out of 
debt^ out of dang er; — Do in hill ob you would do 
in hall;* that is, Be in solitude the same that you 
would be in a crowd. I will not detaiu you with 
further examples of this in other languages ; bat 
such occur, and in such numbers that it seems idle 
to quote them, in all ; I will only adduce, in con- 
cluding this brauch of the subject, a single Italian 
proverb, which in a remarkable manner unites all 
three qualities of which we have been last treating, 
brevity, rhyme, and alliteration : Traduttoriy tradi- 
fori ; one which we might perhaps reconstitute in 
English thus : Translators, traitors ; so untrue, for 
the most part, are they to the genius of their origi- 
nal, to its spirit, if not to its letter, and frequently 
to both ; so do they surrender, rather than render^ 
its meaning ; not turning, but only overtuming it 
from one language to another.f 

A certain pleasant exaggeration, the use of the 
figure hyperbole, is a not unfrequent engine with 
the proverb to procure attention, and to make a 
way for itself into the minds of men, Thus the 
Persians have a proverb : A needle^s eye is wide 

* So in Latin : Nil sol et Bale ntilius. 

f This is St Jerome*8 pun, who complains that the Latin versions 
of tlie Oreek Testament current in the ohurch in his day were too 
many of Uiem not versionea, but evertiones. 
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^nough for twofriencU; the voKdU world is too 
narrow for two foes; and of a man whose good 
lack seems nerer to forsake him, so tfaat from the 
very things which would be another man's ruin he 
extricates himself not merely without härm, bat 
with profit and with credit, the Arabß say : Fling 
him into the NiU^ and he will come up with afiah 
in his mouth. We have here examples of hyper- 
bole in the proverb, a figure of natural rhetoric 
which Scriptui*e itself does not disdain occasionally 
to employ. 

In all this which I have just traced oat — in the 
fact that the proverbs of a language are ßo fre- 
quenüy its highest bloom and flower, while yet 
ßo mach of their beaaty consists often in curious 
felicitieß of diction pertaining exclasively to ßome 
Single language, either in a rapid concisenesß to 
which nothing tantamoant exißts elsewhere, or in 
rhymes which it is hard to reproduce, or in allitera* 
tions which do not easily find their eqaivalents, or 
in other verbal happiness such as these — ließ the 
diflBlculty which is often feit, which I shall myself 
often feel in the coarse of these lectures, of trans- 
ferring them without serioas loss, nay, sometimes 
the impossibility of transferring them at all from 
one language to another.* Oftentimes, to use an 

* Thns in reepect of this O-erman proverb*— 
"Stultus und Stolz 
Wachset aus Einem Holz" — 
its transfer into any other language is manifestly impossible. 
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image of Erasmus,* they are like those wines (Ibr 
instance, the Yaldepenas of Spain), of which the 
true excellence can only be known by those who 
drink them in the land that gave them birth. Trans- 
port them under other skies, or still worse, empty 
them from vessel to vessel, and their strength and 
flavor will in great part have disappeared in the 
proeesB. 

Still, this is rather the case, where we seek de- 
liberately, and only in a literary interest, to trans- 
late some proverb which we admire from its native 
language into our own or another. "Where, on the 
eontrary, it has transferred itself made for itself 
a second home, and taken root a seeond time in the 
heart and affections of a people, in such a case one 
is continually surprised at the instinctive skill with 
which it has found compensations for that which it 
has been compelled to let go; it is impossible not 
to admire the unconscious skill Avith which it has 
replaced one vigorous idiom by another, one happy 
rhyme or play on words by its equivalent ; and all 
this even in those cases where the extremely nar- 
row limits in which it must cönfine itself allow it 
the very smallest liberty of selection. And thus, 
presenting itself equally finished and complete in 

* Habent enim hoc pecnliare pleraque proverbia, ut in eä liDgult 
sonare postulant in qua nata sunt ; quod si in alienum aermonem 
demigrSrint, multum gratise decedat Quemadmodura sunt et vina 
qurodam quce recusant exportari, nee gennanain saporis gratiara 
obtineant^ nisi in his locia in quibus proveniunt 
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two or even more langaages, the internal evidence 

will be quite insufflcient to determine which of ita 

forms we ßhall regard as the original, and which as 

a copy. For example, the proverb at once Gterman 

and French, which I can present in no comelier 

English dress than thie — 

Mother^B truth 
Eeeps coostant lue ; 

bnt which in German nins thns : — 

Mutter-treu 
Wird täglich neu; 

and in French — 

Tendresae matemelle 
Toujoun se renouvelle; 

appears to me as exquisitely graceful and tender 
in the one language as in the other ; while yet so 
mnch of its beauty depends on the form, that be- 
forehand one could liardly have expected that the 
charm of it would have survived its transfer to the 
second langnage, whichever that may be, wherein 
it found a home. Having thus opened the subject, 
I reserve further remarks for the lectures which 
foUow. 

2* 
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LEOTUEE IL 

THE GENEBATION OF PBOYEBBS. 

WiTH the form and definition of a proverb, my 
first lecture was occupied. Let us proceed to con- 
ßider, in the present, how far it may be possible to 
realize to ourselves the processes by which a nation 
gets together the great body of its proverbs, the 
Bources from which it mainly derives them, and the 
circumstances under which such as it makes for 
itself of new had their birth and generation* 

And flrst, I would call to your attention the fact 
that a vast number of its proverbs a people does 
not make for itself, but finds ready made to its 
hands ; it enters npon them as a part of its intellec- 
tual and moral inheritance. The world has now 
lasted so long, and the generations of men have 
thought, feit, enjoyed, snflfered, and altogether 
leamed so much, that there is an immense stock 
of wisdom which may be said to belong to human- 
ity in common, being the fruits of all this its expe- 
rience in the past. Even Aristotle, more than two 
thousand years ago, could speak of proverbs as the 
fragments of an eider wisdom, which on accouiit of 
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their brevity and aptness, had amid a general wreck 
and ruin been preserved. These, the common prop- 
erty of the civilized world, are the original stock 
with which each nation starts ; these, either orally 
handed down to it, or made its own by those of its 
earlier writers who set it in living communication 
with the past Thns, and throngh these Channels, 
a vast number of Greek, Latin, and medieval prov- 
erbs live on with ns, and with all the modern na- 
tions of the world. 

It is, indeed, oftentimes a veritable surprise to 
discover the venerable age and antiquity of a prov- 
erb, which we have hitherto assumed to be quite a 
later birth of modern society. Thus we may per- 
haps suppose that well-known word which forbids 
the too accurate scanning of a present, One must 
not looh a gift-horse in the mouthy to be of Eng- 
lish extraction the genuine growth of our own soil. 
I will not pretend to say how old it may be, but it 
is certainly as old as Jerome, a Latin father of tbe 
fourth Century ; who, when some found fault with 
certain writings of bis, replied with a tartness which 
he could occasionally exhibit, that they were volun- 
tarily on his part, free-will offerings, and with this 
quoted the proverb, that it dld not behoove to look 
a gift-horse in the mouth ; and before it comes to 
US, we meet it once more in one of the rhymed 
Latin verses, which were such great favorites in the 
middle ages : — 
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"Si quis dat mannoB, ne qutere in dentibus annoSb** 

Again, Liars shmdd kave good memories is a 
proverb which probably we assume to be modern ; 
yet it is very far from bo being. The same Jerome, 
who, I may observe by the way, is a very great 
quoter of proverbs, and who has preserved some 
that would not otherwise have descended to us,* 
speaks of one as unmindfal of the old proverbs, 
Liars should ha/ve good memories,^ and we j&nd 
it ourselves in a writer a good deal older than him4 

Having lighted on one of those Latin rhymed 
verses, let me, by the way, guard against an error 
about them, into which it would be very easy to 
fall. I have seen it suggested that these, if not the 
source from which, are yet the Channels by which, 
a great many proverbs have reached us. I should 
greatly doubt it. This much we may conclude 

* Thus is it, I belieye, with "Bos lasflus fortius figit pedem;'' a 
proverb with which he wams the younger Augustine not to provoke 
a contest with him, the weary, but therefore the more formidable, 
antagonist. 

f Oblitus veteris proverbii : mendaces meniores esse oportere. 
Let me quotc here Fuller*8 excellent unfolding of this proverb: 
" Memory in a liar is no more than needs. For first lies are hard 
to be remembered, because many, whereas tnith is but one; eec- 
ondly, because a lie cursorily told takes little footing and settled 
fastness in the teller*s memory, but prints itself decper in the hear- 
ers, who take the greater notice because of the improbability and 
deformity thereof ; and one will .remember the sight of a monster 
longer than the sight of a handsome body. Hence comes it to pass 
that when the liar hath forgotten himself, his nuditors put him in 
mind of the lie and take him therein." 

X Quintilian, Inst I. 4. 
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from the existence of proverbs in this shape, namely, 
that eince these rhymed or leonine verses went alto- 
gether out of fashion at the revival of a classical 
taste in the fifteenth Century, such proverbs as are 
found in this form may be affirmed with a tolerable 
certainty to date at least as far back as that period ; 
but not that in all, or even in a majority of cases, this 
shape was their earliest. Oftentime the proverb in 
its more populär form is so greatly superior to the 
same in this its Latin monkish dress, that tlie latter, 
by its tameness and flatness, betrays itself at once 
as the inadequate translation, and we can not fail 
to regard the other as the genuine proverb. Many 
of them are "so eseentially Teutonic, that they fre- 
quently appear to great disad van tage in the Latin 
garb which has been huddled upon them."* Thus, 
when we have on one side the English, Hungry 
beUies have no ears^ and on the other the Latin — ' 

**Jejunu8 venter non audit verba libenter,** 

who can doubt that the first is the proverb, and the 
second only its versification ? or who would hesi- 
tate to aflBirm that the old Greek proverb, A rol' 
Ung stone gathers no moss^ may very well have 
come to US without the intermediation of the medi- 
eval Latin — 

"Non fit hirsntns lapis hinc atque inde yolutas?" 

And the true State of the case comes out still more 

* Eemble, Solomon and StUitm, p. 56. 
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clearly, where there are two of these rhymed Latin 
eqnivalents for the one populär proverb, and these 
quite independent of each other. So it is in re- 
spect of our English proverb, A bird in the hand 
is worth 1/wo im, the iuahj which appears in this 
form : — 

**ITna avis in dexträ melior quam quatnor extra:* 

and also in this : — 

" Oapta avis «st pluris quam mille in gramine rum* 

Who can fall to see here two independent attempts 
to render the same saying ? Sometimes the Latin 
line confesses itself to be only the rendering of a 
populär word ; thus is it with the foUowing : — 

** Ut dictaU midti, cito transit laneea stulti:" 

in other words : AfooVs holt is soon shot. 

Tben, besides this derivation from eider sources, 
fi-om the literature of nations which as such now 
no longer exist, besides this process in which a peo- 
ple are merely receivers and borrowers, there is 
also, at somewhat later periods in its life, a mutual 
interchange between it and other nations growing 
up beside, and contemporaneously with it, of their 
own several inventions in this kind ; a free giving 
and taking, in which it is often hard, and often^r 
impossible, to say which is lender and which bor- 
rower. Thus the quantity of proverbs not drawn 
from antiquity, but common to all, or nearly all, 
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of the modera European languages, ig very great. 
The " solidarity" (to nse a word which it is in vain 
to strive against) of all the nations of Ohristendom 
comes out very noticeably here. 

There is indeed nothing in the study of proverbs, 
in the attribution of them to their right owners, in 
the arrangement and citation of them, which creates 
a greater perplexity than the circumstances of find- 
ing the same proverb in so many diflferent quarters, 
current among so many diflferent nations. In quo- 
ting it as of one, it often seems as if we were doing 
wrong to many, while yet it is almost, or oftener 
still altogether, impossible to determine to what 
nation it first belonged, so that others drew it at 
second band from that one ; even granting that any 
form in which we now possess it is really its oldest 
of all. More than once this fact has occasioned a 
serious disappointment to the zealous coUector of 
the proverbs of bis native country. Proud of the 
rieh treasures which in this kind it possessed, he 
has very reluctantly discovered, on a fuUer ihvesti- 
gation of the whole subject, how many of these 
which he counted native, the peculiar heirloom and 
glory of bis own land, must at once and without 
hesitation be resigned to others, who can be shown 
beyond all doubt to have been in earlier poseession 
of them : while in respect of many more, if bis own 
nation can put in a claim to them as well as others, 
yet he is compelled to feel that it can put in no 
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better thati, oftentimes not so good as, manj com- 
petitors.* 

This Single fact, which it is impossible to ques- 
tion, that nations are thus continually borrowing 
proverbs from one another, is siifficient to show, 
that, however the great body of those which are 
the portion of a nation may be, some ahnost as old 
as itself, and some far older, it would for all this be 
a serious mistake to regard the sum of them as a 
closed account, neither capable of, nor actually re- 
ceiving, addition — a mistake of the same character 
as that sometimes made in regard to the words of a 
language. So long as languäge is living, it will 
be appropriating foreign words, putting forth new 
words of its own. Exactly in the same way, so 
long as a people have any vigorous energies at 
work in the midst of them, are acquiring any new 
experiences of life, are forming any new moral con- 
victions ; for the new experiences and convictions 
new utterances will be found, some of the happiest 
of wBich will receive that stamp of general allow- 
ance which shall constitiite them proverbs. And 
this fact makes it little likely that the collections 
which exist in print, and certainly not the earlier 
ones, will embrace all the proverbs in actual circu- 
lation. They preserve, indeed, many others — all 

* Kelly, in the preface to bis Tery usefal coUection of Scotch prov- 
erbs, describes bis own disappointment at making exactly such a 
diaoovery aa this. 
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those wLich, having now become obsolete, would, 
bnt for them, have been forgotten. But there are 
not a few, as I imagine, whicb, living on tbe lips 
of men, bave yet never found their way into books, 
however worthy to bave done so; eitber because 
tbe spbere in wbicb tbey circnlate bas continued 
alwaj^s a narrow one, or tbat tbe occasions wbicb 
call tbem out are very rare5 or tliat tliey, baving 
only lately risen np, bave not bitberto attracted tbe 
attention of any wbo cared to record tbem. It 
would be well, if sucb as take an interest in tbe 
ßubject, and are sufficiently well versed in tbe pro- 
verbial literatnre of tbeir own country, to recognise 
sucb unregistered proverbs wben tbey meet tbem, 
would secure tbem from tbat perisbing, wbicb, so 
long as tbey remain merely oral, migbt easily over- 
take tbem; and would make tbem, at tbe same 
time, wbat all good proverbs ougbt certainly to be, 
tbe common beritage of all.* 

* The pages of the excellent Notes and Queriea would no donbt 
be open to receive such, and in tbem thej migbt be eafelj garnered 
up. Tbat there are such proverbs to reward bim wbo sbonld care- 
fully watch for tbem, is abundantly proved by tbe immense addi- 
tion, wbicb, as I shall bave occasion bereafter to mention, a Spanish 
Bcbolar was able to make to tbe collected proverbs^ so numerous be- 
fore, of Spain. Kor do there want other indications of tbe like kind. 
Thus» tbe editor of yery far tbe best modern coUection of German 
proverbs» records this one, which is found, as be affirms, in no pre- 
ceding collection, and wbicb be himself never heard but once, and 
then from the lips of an aged lay servitor of a monastery in the 
Black Forest : Offend one monky and the lappets of all cotola toill 
ßutter as far as Home (Beleidigestu einen Münch, so knappen alla 
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And as new proverbs will be boru from life and 
from life'ß expeiience, so too tliere will be another 
fruitful soiirce of their further increase, namely, the 
books which the people have made heartily their 
own. Portions of these they will continually de- 
tach, most often word for word; at other times 
wrought up into new shapes with that freedom 
which they claim to exercise in regard of whatever 
they thus appropriate to their own use. These, 
having detached, they will give and take as part 
of their enrrent intellectual money. Thus, " Evil 
Communications corrupt good mcmners^^ is, word 
for word, from a Greek coraedy. It is not probable 
that St. Paul had ever read this comedy ; but the 
woi^, for their truth's sake, had been taken up into 
the common speech of men ; and not as a citation, 
but as a proverb, he uses them. And if you will, 
from this point of view, glance over a few pages pf 
one of Shakespeare's more populai* dramas — Ham- 
let, for example — you will be surprised, in case 

Kuttenäpfel bis nach Born); and yet who can doubt that we have 
a genuine proverb here, and one excellently expressive of the com- 
mon cause which the whole of the monastic Orders, despite their 
inner dissensions, made ever, when assailed from without» with one 
änother? It is very easy to be deceived in such a matter, and one 
must be content often to be so ; but the following, which is current 
in Ireland, I have never seen in print: **The man on the dyke 
altoays hurls foell;** thelooker-on at a game of hurling, seated indo- 
lently on the wall, always imagines that he could improve on the 
strokes of the actual players^ and, if you will listen to him, would 
have played the game much better than they ; a proverb of suffi- 
ciently wide application. 
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your attention has never been called to tbis before, 
to note how mnch has in this manner been sep- 
arated from it, that it might pass into the every-day 
use and service of man ; and you will be prepared 
to estimate higher than ever what he has done for 
bis fellowcountrymen, the "possession for ever" 
which his writings have become for them. And 
mnch, no doabt, is paseing even now from favorite 
authors into the flesh and blood of a nation's moral 
and intellectual life; and as "honsehold words,'' 
as parts of its proverbial philosophy, for ever incor- 
porating itself therewith. We have a fair measure 
of an anthor's true popularity — I mean, of the real 
and lasting hold which he has taken on his nation's 
heart, in the extent to which it has been thus done 
with his writings. 

There is another way in which additions are from 
time to time made to the proverbial wealth of a 
people. Some event has laid streng hold of their 
Imagination, has stirred up the depths of their moral 
consciousness ; and this they have gathered up for 
themselves, perhaps in some striking phrase which 
was uttered at the moment, or in some allusive 
words, understood by everybody, and whicli at 
once summon up the whole incident before their 
eyes. 

Sacred liistory fumishes us with one example at 
the least of the generation in this wise of a proverb. 
That Word, " Is Saul also among the prophets ?" is 
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one of which we know the exact manner in which 
it grew to be " a proverb in Israel." When the son 
of Kish revealed of a sudden that nobler life which 
had hitherto been slumbering in him, alike un- 
dreamed of by himself and by others, took his part 
and place among the sons of the prophets, and, 
borne along in their enthusiasm, praised and proph- 
esied as they did, showing that he was indeed turned 
into another man, then all that knew him before- 
hand, said one to another, some probably in sincere 
astonishment, some in irony and unbelief, "Is Saul 
also among the prophets ?" And the question they 
asked found and finds its application so often as 
any reveals of a sndden, at some crisis of his life, 
qualities for which those who knew him the longest 
had hitherto given him no credit, a nobleness which 
had been latent in him nntil now, a power of taking 
his place among the worthiest and the best, which 
none until now had at all deemed him to possess. 
It will, of course, find equally its application, when 
one does not step truly, but only affects to step sud- 
denly into a higher school, to take his place in a 
nobler circle of life than that in which hitherto he 
has moved. 

Another proverb, and one well known to the 
Greek scholar, The oranes of Ibyous^* had its rise 
in one of those remarkable incidents, which, wit- 
nessin^ for God's inscrutable judgments, are eagerly 

* AI ^\8vKov ycpavoi. 
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graeped by men. The story of its birth ia indeed 
one to which so deep a moral interest is attaclied, 
tbat I shall not besitate to repeat it, even at the 
risk that Schiller's immortal poem on the subject, 
or it may be the classical stndies of some here, may 
have made it already familiär to a portion of my 
hearera. Ibycue, a famous lyrical poet of Greece, 
journeying to Corinth, was assailed by robbers: 
as he feil beneath their murderous strokes he looked 
round if any witnesses or avengers were nigh. No 
living thing was in sight, but a flight of cranes soar- 
ing high over head. He called on them, and to 
them committed the avenging of his blood. A 
vain commisßion, as it might have appeared, and 
as no doubt it did to the mnrderers äppear. Tet it 
was not so ; for these, sitting a little tirae after in 
the open theatre at Corinth, beheld this flight of 
cranes hovering above them, and one said scoffingly 
to another, "Lo, there, the avengers of Ibjcus!" 
The words were caught np by some near them; for 
already the poet's disappearance had awakened 
anxiety and alarm. Being questioned, tliey be- 
trayed themselves, and were led to their doom; 
and The crcmes of Ihycua passed into a proverb, 
very rauch as our Murder will out, to express the 
wondrous leadings of God whereby the secretest 
tliing of blood is continually brought to the light. 

Memorable words of illustrious men will fre- 
quently not die in the utterance, but pass from 
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month to mouth, being still repeated wiüi com- 
placency, tili at length they liave received tlieir 
adoption into the great family of national proverbs. 
Such were the gnomes or sayings of the Seven "Wise 
Men of Greece, supposing them to have been indeed 
theirs, and not ascribed to them only after they 
had obtaioed universal currency and acceptance. 
So too a saying, attributed to Alexander the Great, 
may very well have arisen on the occasion, and 
under the circumstances, to which its birth is com- 
monly ascribed. When some of his officers reported 
to him with something of dismay the innumerable 
multitude of the Persian hosts which were ad- 
vancing to assail him, the youthful Macedonian 
hero silenced them and their apprehensions with 
the reply : One huteher does not fear many sheep ; 
not in this applying an old proverb, but framing a 
new, and one admirably expressive of the confi- 
dence whicli he feit in the immeasurable superior- 
ity of the Hellenic over the barbarian man; and 
this Word, having been once set on foot by him, has 
since lived on, and that because the occasions were 
so numeröus on which a word like this would find 
its application. 

And, taking occasion from this royal proverb, let 
me just observe, by the way, that it would be a 
great mistake to assume, though the error is by no 
means an uncommon one, that because proverbs are 
populär, they have therefore originally sprung from 
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the boBom of the populace. What was urged in 
my flrst lecture of their popularity was not at all 
intended in this sense; and the sound, common 
sense, the wit, the wisdom, the right feeling, which 
are their predominant characteristics, alike contra- 
dict any such snpposition. They spring rather frora 
the sound, healthy kemel of the nation, whether 
in high place or in low ; and it is surely worthy of 
note, how large a proportion of those with the 
generation of which we are acquainted, owe their 
existence to the foremost men of their time, to its 
philosophers, its princes, and its kings ; as it would 
not be difficult to show. And indeed the evil in 
proverbs testifies to this quite as much as the good. 
Thus, the many proverbs, in almost all modern 
tongues, expressing scom of the " villain," are alone 
ßufficient to show that, for the most part, they are 
Tery far from having their birth quite in the lower 
regions of society, but reflect much oftener the 
prejudices and passions of those higher in the social 
Scale. 

Let me adduce another example of the proverbs 
which have thus grown out of an incident, which 
contain an allusion to it, and are only perfectly 
intelligible when the incident itself is known. It 
is this Spanish : Zet that which is lost he for Qod: 
one the story of whose birth is thus given by tlie 
leading Spanish commentator on the proverbs of 
bis nation: The father of a family, making his 
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will and disposing of bis goods upon bis death-bed, 
ordained conceming a certaiu cow whicb liad 
etrayed, and had been now for a long time missing, 
tbat, if it were found, it should be for bis cbildren : 
if otherwise, for Q-od : and bence tbe proverb, Lei 
ihat whioh is lost he fo^ Ood^ arose. The saying 
was not one to let die : it laid bare with too fine a 
ßkill ßome of tbe subtlest treacheries of tbe buman 
beart; for, indeed, wbenever men would give to 
God only tbeir lame and tbeir blind, tbat wbich 
costs tbem notbing, tbat from wbicb tbey bope no 
good, no profit, no pleasnre for tbemselves, wbat are 
tbey saying in tbeir bearts but tbat wbicb tbis man 
Said openly — Let that which is lost le for Ood. 

Tbe subject of tbe generation of proverbs, npon 
whicb I bave thus toucbed so sligbtly, is yet one 
npon wbicb wbole volnmes bave been written, 
Tbose wbo bave occupied tbemselves berein bave 
songbt to trace bistorically tbe circnmstances ont 
of wbicb various proverbs bave sprnng, and to 
wbicb tbey owe tbeir existencej tbat so by tbe 
analogy of tbese we miglit realize to ourselves tbe 
rise of otbers wbose origins lie out of onr vision, 
obscure and unknown. No one will deny tbe inter- 
est of tbe subject: it can not but be most interest- 
ing to preside tbus at tbe birtb of a saying wbicb 
bas lived on and beld its ground in tbe World, and 
bas not ceased, from tbe day it was first uttered, to 
be more or less of a spiritual or intellectual force 
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among men. Still the cascs where this is possible 
are exceediogly rare, as compared with the far 
greater number where the first birth is veiled, as is 
almost all birth, in mystery and obsciirity. And 
indeed it could scarcely be otherwise. The great 
majority of proverbs are fonndlings, the happier 
foundlingß of a nation's wit, which the collective 
nation has refased to let perish, has taken up and 
adopted for its own. But still, as mnst be expected 
to be the case with foundlings, they can, for the 
most part, give no account of themselves. They 
rest on their own merits, not on those of their 
parents and anthors, whom they have forgotten, 
and who seem equally to have forgotten them ; or, 
at least, fail to claim them. Not seldom, too, when 
a Story has been given to account for a proverb's 
rise, it mnst remain a qnestion, open to much 
doubt whether the story has not been snbseqnently 
imagined for the proverb, rather than that the prov- 
erb has indeed sprang out of history.* 

The proverb having thus had its rise from life, 
however it may be often impossible to trace tbat 
rise, will continually turn back to life again ; it will 
attest its own practical character by the frequency 
with which it will present itself for use, and will 

* Livy's account of Oantherium in fossä, and of tbe manner in 
which it beoame a ruBtio proverb in Italj (1. 28. a 47), is a ease in 
point, where it is Tery hard to give credit to the parentage which 
l^as been assigned to the Baying. See VöderleivCs Lat. Synonyme, 
y. 4, p. 289. 

3 
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have been actually used lipon earnest and imppr- 
tant occasions, throwing its M^eight into one scale er 
the other at ßome critical moment, and sometimes 
with decißive effect. 1 have little doubt that, with 
knowledge sufficient, one might bring together a 
large coUection of instances wherein, at significant 
moments, the proverb has played its part, and, it 
may be, very often helped to bring about issues, of 
which all wonld acknowledge the importance. 

In this aspect, as having been nsed at a great 
critical moment, and as part of the moral influence 
brought to bear on that occasion for effecting a 
great result, no proverb of man's can be compared 
with that one which the Lord nsed when he met 
his future apostle, but at this time his persecutor, 
in the way, and warned him of the fruitlessness and 
foUy of a longer resistance to a might which mnst 
overcome him, and with still greater härm to him- 
ßelf, at the last : It is ha/rd for thee to hiok dgainst 
thepricks,* (Acts xxvi. 14.) It is not always ob- 
served, bnt yet it adds mnch to the fitness of this 
proverb's nse on this great occasion, that it was 
already, even in that heathen world to which ori- 
ginally it belonged, predominantly used to note the 
madness of a striving on man's part against the supe- 
rior power of the gods ; for so we find it in the chief 
passages of heathen antiquity in which it occnrs.f 

* E«X?7pdi/ ffoi wpdf Ksvrpa yaKrf^ettf, 

t .^chyluB, Prom. V. 822; Euripides, Bacch, 796; Piodar, Fyth. 
2, 94-96. The Image ja, pf pourse tbat pf the stubborn ox, which, 
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I muBt take tbe second illustration of my asser- 
tion from a very different quarter, paseing at a 
Single stride from the kingdom of heaven to the 
kingdom of hell, and finding my example there. 
We are told, theo, that when Catherine de Medicis 
desired to overcome the hesitation of her son Charles 
the Kinth, and draw from him his consent to the 
massacre, afterward known as that of St. Bartholo- 
mew, she nrged on him with eflfect a proverb which 
she had brought with her from her own land, and 
assnredly one of the most convenient maxims for 
tyrants that was ever framed: Clemency is some- 
times crueltyj and oruelty clemency. 

Later French history supplies another and more 
agreeable illustration. At the siege of Donay, 
Louis the Fourteenth found himself with his suite 
unexpectedly under a heavy cannonade from the 
besieged city. I do not believe that Louis was 
deficient in personal courage, yet, in compliance 
with the entreaties of most of those around him, 
who urged that he should not expose so important 
a life, he was about, in somewhat unsoldierly and 
Tinkingly fashion, immediately to retire ; when M. de 
Cliarost, drawing close to him, whispered the well- 
known French proverb in his ear: The wme is 
drawn; it mvst he drunk.X The king remained 

when nrged to go forward, recaloitrates against the sharp-pointed 
iron goad, and, alreadj wounded, thus only wonnds itself the more. 
* Le rin est vers^ ; il fant le boire. 
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• 

exposed to tUe fire of the enemy a snitable period, 
and it is said ever after held in higher honor than 
before the counsellor who had with this word eaved 
him from an nnseemly retreat. Let this on the 
generation of proverbs, with the actual employment 
which has been made of them, for the present 
snffice. 
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LECTURE III. 

THE PROYEBBS OP DITFEBENT NATION8 OOMPABED. 

^^Thb genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are dis- 
covered in its proverbs," thie is Lord Bacon's well- 
wom remark; although, indeed, only well-wom 
becauBc of its truth. " In them," it has been fur- 
ther Said, " is to be fonnd an inexhanstible source 
of precions documents in regard of the interior his- 
tory, the manners, the opinions, the beliefs,* the 
cnstoms of the people among whom they have had 
their oourse." Let ns put these assertions to the 
proof, and see how far in this people's or in that 

* The writer might have added« the superstitions ; for proverbs 
not a few involve and rest on populär superstitions, and a collection 
of these would oe carious and in many ways instractiye. Saeh, for 
instance, is the Latin (it is, indeed, also Greek) : A serperUf unleu 
il devour a serpent^ grows not to a dragon (Serpens, nisi serpentem 
comederit, non fit draco); which Lord Bacon moralizes so shrewdly ; 
"The folly of one man is the fortune of another; for no man pros- 
pers so suddenly as by other men's errors." Such again is the old 
German proverb: 2%« night ia no man*8 frietid (Die Nacht ist 
keines Menschen Freund); which rests, as Grimm has so tru]y ob- 
served {Detättehe Mythol.^ p. 718), on the wide-spread feeling in the 
northem raythologies, of the night as an unfriendly and, indeed, 
hostile power to man. And such, too, the French : A Sunday'9 
ehild dies never of the plague (Qui nait le dimanohe, jamais no 
meurt de peste). 
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people's proverbs, its innermost heart speaks out to 
HS ; how far the comparieon of the proverbs of one 
nation with those of others may be made instruc- 
tive to US ; what this comparison will teil us sever- 
ally about each. This only I will ask, ere we enter 
upon the subject, that if 1 should fall here in draw- 
ing out anything strongly characteristic, if the 
proverbs regarded from this point of view should 
not seera to reveal to you any of the true secrets of 
national life, you will not therefore misdoubt those 
assertions with which my lecture opened ; or assume 
that these documents would not yield up their se- 
cret, if questioned aright ; but only believe that the 
test has been unskilfuUy applied ; or, if you will, 
that my brief limits have not allowed me to make 
clear that which with l^rger space I might not have 
whoUy failed in doing. 

I am very well aware that in foUowing upon this 
track, one is ever liable to deceive oneselfj to impose 
upon others, picking out and adducing such prov- 
erbs as conform to a preconceived theory, passing 
over those which would militate against it. Quite 
allowing that there is such a danger which needs 
to be guarded against, and also that there are a 
multitude of these sayings which can not be made 
to illustrate diifference, for they rest on the broad 
foundation of the universal humanity, underlying 
and'^deeper than that which is peculiar and national, 
I am yet persuaded that enough remain, and such 
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as may witli perfect good faith be adduced, to conr 
firm these assertions ; that we 7nay learn from the 
proverbs current among a people what is nearest 
and dearest to their hearts, the aspects under which 
they contemplate life, Low lionor and dishonor are 
distributed among them, what is of good, what of 
evil report in their eyes, with very much moro 
which it can never be unprofitable to know. 

To begin, then, with the proverbs of Qreece. 
That which strikes one most in the study of these, 
and which the more they are studied, the more fiUs 
tiie thoughtful Student with wonder, is the evidence 
they yield of a leavening thiough and through of 
the entire uation with the most intimate knowledge 
of itß own mythology, history, and poetry. The in- 
finite multitude of slight and fine allusions to the 
legends of their gods and heroes, to the earlier inci- 
dents of their own history, to the Homeric narrative, 
the delicate side glances at all these which the 
Greek proverbs constantly embody,* assume an ac- 
quaintance, indeed a familiarity, with all this on 
their parts among whom they passed current, which 
almost exceeds belief. Iq many and most impor- 
tant respects, the Greek proverbs considered as a 
whole are inferior to those of many nations of mod- 
ern Christendom. This is nothing wonderful; 
Ohristianity would have done little for the world, 
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would have proved very ineffectual for the eleva- 
ting, purifying, and deepening of man's life, if it 
had been otherwise. Bat, with all this, as bearing 
testimony to the higli intellectual training of tlie 
people who employed them, to a cultnre not re- 
stricted to certain classes, but whicb must have 
been diffused through the whole nation, no other 
coUection can bear the remotest comparison with 
this. 

It is altogether different with the Roman prov- 
erbs. These, the genuine Roman, the growth of 
their own soil, are very far fewer in number than 
the Qreek, as was indeed to be expected from the 
far less subtle and less fertile genius of the people. 
Hardly any of them are legendary or my thological ; 
which again agrees with the fact that the Italian 
pantbeon was very scantily peopled as compared 
with the Greek. Very few have much poetry 
about them, or any very rare delicacy or refine- 
ment of feeling. In respect of love indeed, not the 
Roman only, but G-reek and Roman alike, are im- 
measurably inferior to those which many modern 
nations could supply. Thus a proverb of such re- 
ligious depth and beauty as our own, Marriag^s are 
Triade in heaven^ it would have been quite impossi- 
ble for all antiquity to have produced, or even re- 
motely to have approached. In the setting out not 
of love, but of friendship, and of the claims which 
it makes, the blcssings which it- brings, is exhibited 
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whatever depth and tendemess tbej maj have.'*^ 
This indeed, as Las been truly observed^f was only 
to be expected, seeing how much bigber an ideal 
of tbat existed tban of tbis, tbe füll realization of 
wbicb was reserved for tbe modern Cbristian world. 
Yet tbe Roman proverbs are not witbout otber sub- 
ßtantial merits of tbeir own. A vigorous moral 
sense speaks out in manj ;:]: and even wben tbis is 
not so prominent, tbey wear often a tborougbly old 
Koman aspect; being bnsineas-like and practical, 
frugal and severe, wise saws sneb as tbe eider Cato 
must bave loved, sucb as must bave been often 
upon bis lips ;§ while in tbe number tbat relate to 
farming lliey bear singular witness to tbat strong 
and lively interest in agricultural pursuits, wbicb 
was so remarkable a feature in tbe old Italian life.| 

*In this respect tbe Lfttin prorerb, Mores amici DOTerifl^ non 
oderifl^ on wbich Horace has fornished so exquisite a comment {8at, 
i. 3, 24-98), and which fiods its gracefal eqaivalent in tbe Italian. 
Ama Taroico tiio oon il difetto stio, is wortby of all admiration. 

f By ZeU, in bis sligbt bnt graöefal little treatise, On the profferU 
of the aticient Romans^ Feriensehrißen, v. 2, p. 1-96. 

J Thus, Noxa caput seqnitur ; — Oonscientia, mille testes. 

§ He has preserved for us that yery sensible, and at tbe same 
time truly characteristio one, Quod non opus est, asse carum est 

I These are two or three of tbe most notable — tbe first against 
" high farming," -wbicb it is stränge if it has not been appealed to in 
tbe modern controyersy on tbe subject : Nihil minus expedit quam 
agrnm optime colere. (Pliny, ff. iV.,TJ. 18.) Over against this, how- 
eyer, we must set anotber, waming against the attempt to farm with 
insofficient capital ; Oportet agrum imbecilliorem esse quam agri- 
colam ; and yet anotber, on tbe liberal answer wbich the land wiU 
make to tbe pains and cost bestowed on it ; Qni arat oliyetum, rogat 
frnctnm ; qui stereorat^ exorat ; qui ossdit, cogit 

3* 
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It will not be possible to pass under oven tliis 
bastlest review more than two or three of tbe mod- 
ern families of proverbs. Let ns tum first to tbo 
proverbs of Spain, I instance these, because the 
Spanish literature, poor in many provinces wherein 
many others are rieb, is probably rieber in this 
provinee than any otber literature in the world, 
certainly than any otber in tbe westem world ; and 
this, I sbould be inelined to believe, botb as respects 
quantity and quality.* In respeet of quantity, the 
mere number of Spanish proverbs is astonishing. 
A collection I have been using while preparing 
these lectures, contains between seven and eight 
thousand, and yet does not contain all ; for I have 
searched it in vain for several with which from 
otber sources I liad become acquainted. Kay, it 
must be very far indeed from exhausting the en- 
tire stock, seeing that there exists a manuscript col- 
lection brought tegether by a distinguished Spanish 
Scholar, in which the proveibs have attained to the 
almost incredible amount of from five and twenty 
to thirty thöusand.f 

* ThiB was the jadgment of Salmasias, who says : Inter Earopseos 
Hispani, in his ezcellent^ Itali vix cedunt, Gralli proximo eeqnuntar 
iDtervallo. 

f What may have beoome^of this collection I know not; bat it 
was formerly in Richard Hebert librapy (see the Catalogue, v. 9. No. 
l^y Juan Yriarte was the collector, and in a note to the OcUa" 
loffue it is stated that he devoted himself with such eagerness to the 
bringing of it to the highest possible state of completeness^ that he 
would give his servants a fee for any new proverb they Inrought 
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And in respect of their quality, it needs only to 
call to mind ßoine of those, so rieh in humor, so 
donble-shotted with genge, wherewith the squire in 
Don QuixoU adoms bis diecourse; being ofiten- 
times indeed not the fringe and border, but the 
main woof and texture of it : and theo, if we assume 
that the remainder are not altogether unlike these, 
"we shall, I think, feel that it would be difficult to 
rate them more highly than they deserve. And 
8ome are in a loftier vein ; for taking, as we have a 
right to do, Cervantes himself as the truest exponent 
of the Spanish character, we should be prepared 
to trace in the proverbs of Spain a grave thought- 
fnlness, a stately humor, to find them breathing the 
very spirit of chivalry and honor, and indeed of 
freedom too ; for in Spain, as throughout so mnch 
of Europe, it is despotism, and not freedom, which 
is new. Nor are we disappointed in these onr 
expeetations. How eminently chivalresque, for in- 
stance, the following : White hcmds can not hurt.* 
What a grave hnmor lurks in this : The ass knows 
in whoseface he hrays.^ What a stately apathy — 
how proud a manner of looking calamity in the 
face — speaks out in the admonition which this 

hina ; while to each, as it was inserted in his list^ he was careful to 
attach a memorandam of the quarter from which it came ; and if 
this was not from books but from life, an indication of the name, the 
rank, the condition in life of the person from whom it was derived. 

* Las manos blancas no ofenden. 

f Bien sabe el asno en euya cara rebozno. 
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one containa : If thou seest thine houae in flameSj 
cypproa^h and warm thyself iy itj^ What a spirit 
of freedom, wliicli refuses to be encroached on even 
by the highest, is embodied in another : The king. 
goes asfar as himayy not asfar as he would.f 

We may, too, I think, remark how a nation will 
occasionally, in its proverbs, indulge in a fine irony 
lipon itself, and'show that it is perfectly aware of 
its own weaknesses, foUies, and faults, This the 
Spaniards must be allowed to do in their proverb, 
Suöcors of Spain^ or late or never.lj^ However 
largely and confideiitly promised, these succors of 
Spain either do not arrive at all, or only arrive 
after the opportunity in whieh they could have 
ßerved have passed away. Certainly any one who 
reads the despatches of England's Great Captain 
during the peninsnlar war, will find in almost every 
page of them that which abiindantly justifies this 
proverb — will own that those who made it read 
themselves aright, and could not have designated 
broken pledges. unfulfiUed promises of aid, tardy 
and thus ineffectnal assistance, by a happier title 
than SuGcora of Sjpain. And then again, what a 
fearful glimpse of those blood-fends, whieh, having 
once begnn, seems as if they could nevor end, blood 
touching blood, and violence evermore provoking 

* Quando vieras tu casa quemar, llega te 4 epcalentar. 
f El rey va hasta do paede, y no hasta do quiere. 
X Socorros de Espafia, 6 tarde, 6 nunca. 
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its like, have we in the foUowing: Kill^ and thou 
shalt he Mlledj and they shall kill Mm who kille 
tkee* 

The Italians also are eminently rieh in proverbs ; 
and yet, if ever I have been tempted to retract or 
seriously to modify what I shall have occasion by- 
and-by to aflSrm in regard of a nobler life and spirit 
as predominating in proverbs, it has been after the 
study of some Italian coUection. "The Italian 
proverbs," it has ^ been said, not withont too rauch 
reason, though perhaps also with overmuch severity, 
" liave taken a tinge from their deep and politic 
genius, and their wisdom seems whoHy concen- 
trated in their personal interests. I think every 
tenth proverb in an Italian coUection is some cyn- 
ical or some selfish maxim, a book of the world for 
worldling8."t Certainly many of them are shrewd 
enough, and only too shrewd ; inculcating a univer- 
sal suspicion, teaching to look everywhere for a 
foe — to expect, as the Greeks said, a scorpion an- 
der every stone — glorifying artifice and cunning as 
the true guides and only safe leaders through the 
perplexed labyrinth of life,J and altogether seem- 

* Mataräsi j matarte han, y matarän a quien te matare. 

f Curiosities of Literature, p. 891. London: 18S8. 

X TKese may serye as examples: "Chi ha sospetto, di rado d in 
difetto." — "Fidarsi h bene, ma non fidarsi ^ meglio.** — "Da chi rai 
fido, mi guardi Iddio ; da chi non mi fido, mi gnarderd io.** — " Con 
orte e con inganno si yive mezzo Tanno ; oon inganno e con arte ai 
vive Taltra parte." 
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ing dictated as by ihe very spirit of Machiavd 
himeelf. 

And worse than this is the glorification of re- 
venge which speaks out in too many of tliem. I 
know nothing of its kind calcolated to give one a 
more shuddering sense of horror than the series 
which might be drawn together of Italian proverbs 
on this matter, especially when we take them with 
the commentary which Italian history sapplies, and 
which shows them no empty words, but the deep- 
est utterances of the nation's heart. There is no 
misgivings in these about the right of entertaining 
so deadly a guest in the bosom ; on the contrary, 
one of them, exalting the sweetness of revenge, de- 
clares, Revenge is a morsel for God.* There is 
nothing in them (it would be far better if there 
were) of blind and headlong passion, bnt rather a 
spirit of deliberate calcalation, which makes the 
blood ran cold. Thus one gives this ad vice : WaU 
Urne and place to aot thy revenge^ for ii is never 
well done in a Äwrry/f while another proclaims 
an immortality of hatred, which no Spaces of inter- 
vening time shall have availed to weaken : üevenge 
of a hundred years old hath stiU its sucki/ng'teeth.X 
We may well be thankful that we have in England, 

* Vendetta, boocon di Dio. 

f ABpetta tempo e loco A far taa Vendetta, che la non si & mai ben 
M fretta. Conopare anotlier: Vooi far Vendetta del tuo nemieo^ 
govemati bene ed d bell* e fatta. 

X Vendetta di eent' anni ha ancor i lattainoll 
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at least as far as I am aware, no sentiments paral- 
lel to these, embodied as the permanent convictions 
of tbe national mind. 

How corious again is the confession which speaks 
out in another Italian proverb, that the mainte- 
nance of the Romish System and the study of Holy 
Scripture can not go together. It is this: With 
the gospel^ one hecomes a hereticX No doubt, 
with the study of the "Word of God, one does be-. 
come a heretic, in the Italian sense of the word ; 
and therefore it is only done to put all obstacles in 
the way of that study, to assign three years* and 
four years' imprisonment, with hard labor, to such 
as shall dare to peruse it ; yet certainly it is not a 
little remarkable that snch a confession should have 
embodied itself in the populär utterances of the 
nation. 

But, while it must be freely owned that the 
charges brought just now against the Italian prov- 
erbs are sufficiently bome out by too many, they 
are not at all to be included in the common shamö. 
Very many there are not merely of a delicate re- 
finement of beauty, as this, expressive of the free- 
dom in regard of thine and mine which will exist 
between true friends: Friendß tie theirpttrses with 
a Bpider^s thread,\ of a subtle wisdom which has 
not degenerated into cunning and deceit, but also of 

* Con revangelo si diyenta eretica 

f Oli amid legono la bona con im filo di ragnatela 
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a nobler stamp. Honor and honesty, plain-dealing 
and upriglitness, have here their praises too, and 
are not seldom pronounced to be in the end more 
than a match for all cnnning and deceit. How 
excellent in this sense is the foUowing: For an 
honest man^ half his wits is enoiigh, the whole is 
too Utile for a Icnave : * the ways, that is, of truth 
and nprightness are so simple and piain, that a lit- 
tle wit is abnndantly sufflcient for those that walk 
in them ; the ways of falsehood and fraud are so 
perplexed and tangled, that, sooner or later, all the 
wit of the cleverest rogne will not preserve him from 
being entangled therein. How often and how won- 
derfully has this found its confirmation in the lives 
of evil men ! so true it is, to employ another prov- 
erb, and a very deep one^ from the same quarter, 
that The devil is subtlej hut wea/oes a coa/rse web,\ 

Again, what description of Egypt as it now is, 
or indeed generally of the East, could set us at 
the heart of its moral condition — could make ns to 
understand all which long centuries of oppression 
and misrule have made of it and of its people? — 
what could do this so effectually as the collection of 
Arabic proverbs now current in Egypt, which the 

* Ad un uomo dabbene avanza la tnetä .del cer cerveUo; ad un 
tristo i)OD basta ne anche tutto. 

f Jeremy Taylor appears to have found much delight in the prov- 
erbs of Italy. In the brief foot-notes which he has appended to the 
H<^y Living alone, I counted five and twenty such, to whioh he 
makes more or less remote allusion in the text 
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traveller Burckhardt gathered, and which, after his 
death, were publißhed with his name?* In other 
books, others describe the modern Egyptians, bnt 
here tliey nnconsciously describe themselves. The 
Belfishness, the ntter extinction of all public epirit, 
the servility, which no longer, as with an in ward 
shame, creeps into men's acte, bnt utters itself 
boldly as the avowed law of their lives, the sense 
of the oppression of the strong, of the insecnrity of 
the weak, and generally the whole character of 
life, alike the out ward and in ward, as poor, mean, 
sordid, and ignoble, with only a few faintest glimpses 
of that romance which one ußually attaches to the 
East ; all this, as we study these documents, rises 
Tip before us in truest though in painfuUest outline. 
Where, but in a land which evermore was 
changing its rulers, and in which oftentimes the 
unworthiest sat in highest places of all, whom yet 
to propitiate was the only safety, where eise could 
the law #f baseness have proclaimed itself aloud, 
and this have been laid down as the maxim of con- 
duct, If the monkey reigns^ dance hefore Mm. The 
monkey, it is true, may reign in other lands besides 
those of the East ; but the examples in a neighbor- 
ing land, not merely of statesmen and warriors, 
of men sucli as Guizot and Changarnier, but of 
many more in every class, erect amid a too gen- 
eral prostration, abundantly testify, that, reign as 

f Arctbic Proverbs ofthe Modem JHgyptiann. London: 1830. 
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tibe monkey may — Simia in purpura, — all will 
not therefore count it their part and their wisdom 
to dance before him. What indeed thig dancing 
is worth, another of those Eastern adages reveals, 
which Bays, Kiss tJie hand which thou oanst not 
bite. Again, in no land save in one, where ru- 
lers, being evil in themselves, feel all goodness 
to be their instinctive foe, and themeelves, there- 
fore, entertain an instinctive hostility to it — where 
they pnnish, but never reward — where not to 
be noticed by them is the highest ambition of those 
nnder their yoke, in no other land could a proverb 
Hke the following, Do no good^ a/nd thou aJialtßnd 
no evü^ have ever come to the birth. How settled 
a conviction that wrong, and not right, was the lord 
paramount of the world, must have grown up in 
men's spirits, before such a word as this (I know of 
no sadder one) could have found utterance from 
their lips.* 

I have taken a wide circuit of nations ; with the 
proverb of a people nearer home I must bring this 
branch of the subject to an end. It is one, and a 
very characteristic one, which the poet Spenser, 
who long dwelt in Ireland, records as current in his 
time among the Irish; in which were contained 
their offer of Service to their native Chiefs, with a 

* Yet this very mournful collection of Burckhardt's possesses at 
least one very beantifal proverb on the all-conquering power of 
love : Man is the slave of beneßcence. 
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Statement of what they expected in retarn: Spend 
me, amd defend me. Their leaders in all times 
have taken them only too well at their word in 
respect of the first half of the proverb, and have not 
failed prodigally to spend them; although their 
nndertakings to defend have issned exactlj as must 
ever issue all promises on the part of others to de- 
fend men from those evils, from which none can 
really protect them bat themselves. 

Other families of proverbs would each of them 
teil its own tale, give np its own Beeret; but I 
must not ßeek from this point of view to question 
them farther. I would rather bring now to your 
notice that even where they do not spring, as they 
can not all, from the centre of a people's heart, nor 
declare to us the secretest things which are there, 
but dwell more on the surface of things, in this 
case also they have often local or national features, 
which to study and trace out may prove both cu- 
rious and instructive. Of how many, for example, 
we mäy note the manner in which they clothe them- 
selves in an outward form and shape, borrowed 
from, or suggested by, the peculiar scenery or cir- 
cumstances or history of their own land; so that 
they could scarcely have come into existence, not 
certainly in the shape which they now wear, any- 
where besides. Thus our own, Make Kay while 
the sun shines^ is truly English, and could have 
liad its birtli only under such variable skies as 
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OTirs — not, at any rate, in those southem lands 
where, during the summer time at least, the sun 
always shines. In the same way there is a fine 
Cornißh proverb in regard of obstinate wrongheads, 
who will take no counsel except from calamities, 
who dasb tbemselves to pieces against obstacles, 
whicb, with a little prndence and foresigbt, tbey 
might easilj have avoided. It is this: Se who 
will not he rvled hy the rudder muat he ruled hy 
the TooJc. It sets us at once npon some rocky and 
wreck-strewn coast; we feel that it could never 
bave been the proverb of an inland people. And 
this, Do not talk Arahio in the house of a Moor:'*' 
that is, becanse there thy imperfect knowledge will 
be detected at once: this we should confidently 
affirm to be Spanish, wherever we met it. So also 
a traveller, with any experience in the composition 
of Spanish sermons and Spanish oUas, could make 
no mistake in respect of the foUowing : A ßermon 
without AugusUne is as a stew without hacon.f 
Thus JBig and empih/, like the Heidelberg tim^X 
could have its home only in Getmany ; that enor- 
mons vessel, known as the Heidelberg tun, con- 
structed to contain nearly 300,000 flasks, having now 
stood empty for hundreds of years. As regards, 
too, the following, Ifot e^oery pa/rish-^riest canwear 

* Ed casa del Moro no hables algarabia. 

f Sermon sin Agostino, olla ein tocino. 

% Gross und leer, wie das Tleidelborger Fass. 
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Doctor iMther^s shoes^ we could be in no dotibt to 
what people it appertains. And this, TKe world ia 
a carcase^ cmd they who gather round it are dogs^ 
plainlj proclaimg itself as belongiDg to those East- 
em lands, where the unowned dogs prowling about 
the streete of a city are the natural scavengers, that 
would assemble round a carcase thrown in the way. 
So too the form which our own proverb, Man^a 
ea^remity^ QocPa opportunity^ asßumes among the 
Jews, niEunely this, When the taie of hricTcs is douh- 
ledj Moses comeSyf plainly roots itself in the early 
history of that nation, being an allusion to Exod. v. 
9-19, and withont a knowledge of that history, 
wonld be nnintelligible altogether 

But while it is thns with some, which are bound 
by the very conditions of their existence to a nar- 
row and peculiar sphere, or at all events move more 
naturally and freely in it than eise where, there are 
others, on the contrary, which we meet all the 
World over. True cosmopolites, they seem to have 
traveUed from land to land, and to have made 
themselves a home equally in all. The Greeks ob- 
tained them probably from the older East, and again 
imparted them to the Romans ; and from these they 
have found their way into all the languages of the 
westem world. 

Much, I think, might be learned from knowing 

* Dootor Luther's Schuhe Bind nicht allen Dorfpriestern gerecht 
f Cum duplicantnr lateres^ Moses venit. 
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what those tniths are, whicli are so feit to be true 
bj all nations, that all have loved to possess them 
in these compendious forma, wheFein thej may pass 
readily from inouth to mouth : which, ihus cast into 
Bome happy form, have commended themselves to 
almost all people, and have become a portion of 
the common stock of the world'ß wisdom, in every 
land making for themselves a recognition and a 
home. Such a proverb, for instance, is Man pro- 
poaes^ Ood diaposea;* one which I am inclined to 
believe that every nation in Europe possesses, so 
deeply upon all men is impressed the sense of 
Hamlet's words, if not the words themselves: — 

"There's a divinitj that shapes our ends, 
JRouffhrheio them how we wilL" 

Sometimes the proverb does not actually in so 
many words repeat itself in varions tongnes. We 
have indeed exactiy the same thought^ but it takes 
an outward shape and embodiment, vaiying aecord- 
ing to the varions conntries and periods in which it 
has been current ; we have proverbs totally diverse 
from one another in their form and appearance, but 
which yet, when we look a little deeper into them, 
prove to be at heart one and the same, all these 
their differences being thns only, so to speak, vari- 
ations of the same air. These are almost always 
an amusing, often an inatractive, study; and to 

* La gente pone, y Dios dlspone.— Der Menseh denkt^s; Gtott 
lenkfei 
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trace this likeness in diflference has an interest 
lively enongh. Thns the forms of the proverb, 
which brings out the absurdity of those reproving 
others for a defect or.a sin, to whom the ßame 
cleaves in an equal or in a greater degree, have 
ßometimes no visible eonnection at all, or the very 
ßlightest, with one another; yet, for all tliis, the 
proverb is at heart and essentially but one. We 
say in English : The Tciln ealls the oven^ " Bumt 
housef'^ the Italians, The pom says to the poty 
" Keep off^ or youHl smutch wo/"* the Spaniards, 
The ra/oen cried to the crow^ ^^Avmmt^ Hachor 
moor;^\ the Germans, One ass nichnames another ^ 
^^ Zong-ears ;^^X while it must be owned there is a 
certain originality in the Catalan version of the 
proverb : Death swid to the man with hia throat 
cut^ " How ugl/y you looTc?'* Under how rieh a va- 
riety of forms does one and the same thonght array 
itself here. 

Let me quote another illustration of the same 
fact. We probably take for granted that Goals to 
Newcastle is a thoronghly English expression of 
the absnrdity of sending to a place that which 
already abounds there — water to the sea, fagots 
to the wood — and English of course it is in the 
outward garment which it wears ; bnt in its inner- 

* La padella dice al pajuolo, Fatti in lä, che tu mi tignl 
f Dijo la corneja al cuervo, Qnitate allä, negro. 
\ Ein Esel schimpft den andern» Langohr. 
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fliost being it belongs to the wliole world and to all 
times. Thus the Greeks said, OwU to Athens* 
Attica abounding with these birda; the rabbis, 
Enchantments to JSgypt, Egypt being of old es- 
teemed the headquarters of all magic ; the Orien- 
tais, Pepper to Hindostcm; and in the Middle Ages 
they had thia ^overb, Indulgences to Mome — 
Eome being the centre and source of thia spiritual 
traffic ; and these by no means exhaust the Hat. 

Let rae adduee eome other variationa of the same 
deacriptions, though not running through quite so 
many languages. Thus compare the German, Who 
let$ one sit on his Shoulders^ shatl have himpre»- 
ently dt on his heady-f with the Italian, ^ thou. 
suffer a ealf to he laid on thee^ wtthin a Utile 
they^ll clap on the cow ;% and agnin, with tib.e Span- 
iah, Give me where Imay sit down ; Iwill make 
where I may lie down.% They all three plainly 
contain one and the same hint that undue liberties 
are beat reaiated at the outaet, being otherwiae Ka- 
ble to be foUowed up by other and greater ones; 
but thia under how rieh and hiimorona a variely 
of forma. Not very different are theae that fol- 
low. We aay: Daiib yourself with honey^ cmd 

* PXaiJiraf eis *A,d^vas, 

f. Wer aioh auf der Aohael sHsen läast^ dem sitzt man nachher auf 
dem Eopfe. 

X Se ti lasci metter in spalla U vitello, quindi a poco ti metteran 
la yacca. 

g Dame donde me asiente, que 70 hard donde me acueste. 
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you^ll he covered with flies — the Danes: Make 
youraelf <m ass^ and youHl harne every moffCs sack 
on your Shoulders — wbile the French : Who makes 
himself.asheepj the wolf devours him* — and the 
Fersians : Be not all sugoTy or ths world will swaJr 
low thee tip / to wliich they add, however, as ita 
necessary complement, nor yet all wormwoody or the 
World will spit thee out\ Or again, we are con- 
tent to say without a flgure, The receiver^s as lad 
as the thief ; bnt the French, Se sins as much who 
holds the saekj as he who puts into it;X and the 
Gtermans, He who holds the ladder is as guilty as 
he who mounts the wall.% We say, A stitch in 
time sa/os nine ; the Spaniards, Who will not repair 
his gutter^ repair s his whole house.\ We say, 
Misfori/unes never bome Single; tlie Italians have 
no lese than three proverbs to express the same pop- 
ulär conviction : Blessed is thait misfort'wrte which 
comes Single; and again, One misfortune is the 
vigü of another; and again, A mirfortxme amd a 
friar a/re seldom alone.^ Or once more, the Ena- 
sians say, Call a peaso/nt ^^Brother^^ he^U demamd 
to he oalled '^Fa/ther ;'*^ the Italians, CH,ve apeasant 

* Qai ae fait brebia^ le lonp le maDge. 

f There is a Catalan proyerb to the same effect: Qoi de tot es 
moU, de tot es foU. 
^--^ t Aataot pdohe celm qui tient le sao, qiie celui qui met d«daii& 
§ Wer die Leiter hält^ ist so schuldig wie der Dieb. 
I Quien no adoba gotera, adoba casa entera. 
^ Benedetto h quel male, che yien solo. — ^Un inal d la yigilia dell'- 
altra — ^Un maU ed un Frate di rado soli. 

4 
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yourfinger^ he^ll grasp yourßst^ Many languages 
have this proverb, God gives the cold acGordi/ng to 
the clöth;\ it is very beautifiil, bnt attains not to 
the tender beauty of our own, God terwpera the 
wind to the %hom lamb. 

And, as in that last example, so not seldom will 
there be an evident superiority of a proverb in one 
language over one, which however resembles it 
closely in another. Moving in the same sphere, it 
will yet be richer, fuUer, deeper. Thus onr own, 
A lurnt child fears the ßre^ is good ; but that of 
many tongues, A scalded dog fears cold water^ is 
better still. Ours does but express that those who 
have suffered once will henceforward be timid in 
respect of that same thing whence they have ßnflfer- 
ed; but that other the tendene/ to exaggerate such 
fears, so that now they shall fear even where no 
fear is. And the fact that so it will be, clothes it- 
self in an almost infinite variety of forms. Thus 
one Italian proverb says : A dqg which ha% heen 
heaten vnth a sticht is afraid of its shadow ; and 
another, which could only have had its birth in the 
ßunny south, where the glancing but harmless liz- 
ard so often darts across our path : Whom a serpent 
hos bitten^ a liza/rd alarms.^ With a little Varia- 
tion from this, the Jewish rabbis had said long 

* AI yiUano, se gli porgi il dito, ei prende la mano. 
f Dieu donne le froid eelon le drap. — Gada cual siente el irio oomo 
anda yestido. 
X Cui serpe mozzdca, lucerta teme. 
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before: Oiie bitten hy a serpent, ia afraid of a 
Tope^s end; even that whicli bears so remote a re- 
Bemblance to a sei^petit as tliis does, sball now iu- 
spire him with terror; and the Oingaleae, still 
expressing the same thought, but with imagery 
borrowed froin their own tropic clime : The man 
who hos received a heating from a ßrelrand^ runa 
away at aight ofafireßy. 

Some of onr Lord's sajings contain the same les- 
eons which the proverbs of the Jewish rabbis con- 
tained already; for he was willing to bring forth 
even from his treasury things old as well as new ; 
but it is very instructive to observe how they ac- 
quire in his month a dignity and deeorum which, 
it may be, they wanted before. We are all famil- 
iär with that word in the Sermon on the mount, 
"Whosoever shall corapel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain." The rabbiß had a proverb to 
match, lively and piqnant enough, but certainly 
lacking the gravity of this, and which never could 
have fallen from the same lips : If thy neighbor 
call thee an asa, put a paokaaddle on thy back ; 
do not, that is, withdraw thyself from the wrong, 
but rather go forward to meet it. But thus, in 
least, as in greatest, it was his to make all things 
new. 

Sometimes a proverb, without changing its shape 
altogether, will yet on the lips of diflFerent nations 
be slightly modified ; and these modifications, sUght 
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as often tbey are, may not tbe lesg be eminenily 
cbaracteristic. Tbus in English we say, The river 
pasty aivd Ood forgotten, to express witb bow 
mournful a frequency, be wbose assistance was in- 
voked, it may bave been earaestly, in tbe moment 
of peril, is remembered no more, so soon as by bis 
help tbe danger bas been surmounted. Tbe Span- 
iards bave tbe proverb too ; but it is witb them ; 
The river past^ the amntforgoUeny* tbe salnts being 
in Spain more prominent objects of invocation tban 
God. And tbe Italian form of it sounds a still sad- 
der deptb of ingratitude : The peril past^ the sodnt 
moched /f tbe vows made to bim in peril remain- 
ing unperformed in safety ; and be treated some- 
tbing as, in Greek story, Juno was treated by Man- 
drabulus tbe Samian ; wbo, baving under ber ans- 
pices and tbrougb ber direction discovered a gold 
mine, in bis instant gratitude vowed to ber a golden 
ram ; whicb be presently exchanged in intention for 
a silver one ; and agaiu tbis for a very small brass 
one ; and tbis for notbing at {dl ; tbe rapidly de- 
scending scale of wbose gratitude, witb tbe entire 
disappearance of bis tbank-offering, migbt very 
profitably live in our memories, as so perbaps it 
wonld be less likely to repeat itself in our lives. 

* El rio pasado, el santo olvidado. 
f PaBBato U panto, gabbato il ennto. 
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LECTUEE IV. 

THE POETEY, WIT, AND WI8D0M OP PEOVBRBS. 

It will be my endeavor in the three lectures 
wMch I have still to deliver to justify the attention 
which I have claimed on behalf of proverbs frora 
you, not merely by appealing to the authority of 
others, who at different times have prized and made 
much of them, biit by bringing out and setting be- 
fore you, so far as I have the skill to do it, some of 
the merits and excellencies by which they are 
mainly distinguished. Their wit, their wisdom, 
their poetry, the delicacy, the fairness, the manli- 
ness which characterize so many of them, their 
morality, their theology, will all by turna come 
under our considerätion. Tet shall I beware of pre- 
eenting them to you as though they embodied these 
nobler qualities only. I shall not keep out of sight 
that there are proverbs, course, selfish, unjust, cow- 
ardly, profane ; " maxims" wholly undeserving of 
the honor implied by that name.* Still as my 
pleasure, and I doubt not yours, is rather with the 

* Reguice qu8B inter maxiTnas numerari merentur. 
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wheat than with the tares, I shall while I do not 
conceal thiB, prefer to dwell in the main on the no- 
bler features which they present. 

And firet, in regard of the poetry of proverbs — 
whatever i^from the people, or truly/<?r the people, 
whatever either springe from their bosom, or has 
been cordially accepted by them, still more what- 
ever unites both these conditions, will have poetry, 
Imagination, in it. For little as the people's craving 
after wliolesome nutriment of the imaginative fac- 
ulty, and after an entrance into a fairer and more 
harmonious world than that sordid and confused 
one with which often they are siirrounded, is duly 
met and satisfied, still they yearn after all this with 
an honest hearty yearning, which mnst put to shame 
the pallid indifference, the only affected enthusiasm 
of too many, whose opportunities of cultivating this 
glorious faculty have been so immeasurably greater 
than theirs. This being so, the proverbs being, as 
we have seen, the sayings that have found favor 
with the people, their peculiar inheritance, we may 
be quite sure that there will be poetry, Imagination, 
passion, in them. So mnch we might affirm be- 
forehand ; our closer examination of them will con- 
firm the confidence which we have been bold to 
entertain. 

Thus we may expect to find that they will con- 
tain often bold imagery, striking comparisonis ; and 
such they do. . Let serve as an example our own : 
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Gray hairs a/re deatKe hloasoma ;* or the Italian : 
Time is cm inaudible ßle ;f or the Greek: Man a 
huhhU^X which Jeremy Taylor has expanded into 
such glorious poetry iu the opcning of the Soly 
Dying ; orthat Turkish: Decuth is ahlacJc camel 
whiek hneets at every man?s gate / to take up, that 
18, the bürden of a eoffin there ; or this Arabic one, 
on the never satisfied eye of desire : Nothing iut 
a liandfvl of dust will ßll the eye of man ; or an- 
other from the same quarter, worthy of Mecca'ß 
prophet himself, and of the earnestness with which 
he realized Gehenna, whatever eise he may have 
come short in : There are no fans in hell y or this 
other, also from the east : Sold all sJcirts of thy 
ma/ntle extended, when hea/ven is raining gold; im- 
prove, that is, to the uttermost the happier crise» 
of thy Spiritual life; or this one, current in the 
Middle Ages : Whose life lightens, his words thun- 
der ;% or once more, this Chinese: Tomers anre 
meamred hy their shadows^ a/nd great men by thei/r 
calumniators ; however this last may have sorae- 
what of an artificial air as tried by our Standard of 
the proverb. 

There may be poetry in a play upon words ; and 
such we shall hardly fail to acknowledge in that 

* In German: Grau' Hare sind Kirchkofsblamen. 
f II tempo d una lima sorda. 

t IIofi0(iXv| h &vdp6iiros. 

§ Cajus Tita fulgor, ejos verba tonitrua. C£ Mark üL It : riol 

ßpovrtju 



^ 
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|> beautiful Spanish proverb : La verdad ea sjempre 

verdfi^ whicli I mußt leave in its original form ; for 
were I to translato it, The truth is always green^ its 
charin and chief beauty would be looked for in 
vain. It finde its pendant and eomplement in an- 
other, wbich I must also despair of adeqnately ren- 
dering : Oloria vana ßorece, y no . grana / whicb 
would expresß this truth, namely, that yain gloiy 
can shoot up into stalk and ear, but can never attain 
to the füll grain in the ear. Nor can we, I think, 
refuse the title of poetry to this eastern proverb, in 
wliich the wish that a woman may triumph over 
her enemies, clothes itself thus : May her enemies 
ßtumble over , her hair ; — may she flourish so, may 
her hair, the otitward sign of this prosperity, grow 
so rieh and long, may it so sweep the ground, that 
her detraetors and persecutors may be entangled 
by it and fall. 

And then, how exqnisitely witty many proverbs 
are. Thus, not to speak of one familiär to us all, 
which is perhaps the queen of all proverbe : The ' 
road to hell is paved with good intentions ^"^ take 
this Scoteh one : A man may love his hause well 
without riding on the ridge ; it is enough for a 
wise man to know what is precious to himself, with- 
out making himself ridiculous by evermore pro- 

* Adrtiirably gloesed in the Gueases at Truth : " Pluck np the 
stones^ ye slu^gards» and break the deviFs head with them.* 
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claiming it to the world ; or this of our own : When 
the devil is dead^ he never wcmU a chief moumer ; 
in other words, there is no abnse so enormons, no 
evil so crying, but that the interests or passions of 
some will be so bound np in its continuance that 
they will lanient its extinction; or this Italian: 
When Toguea go in proceasiony the devil holds the 
oro88 ;* when evil men have it thus far their own 
way, then worst is best, and in the inverted hier- 
archy which is then set np, the foremost in bad- 
ness is foremost also in such honor as is going. Or 
consider this German one, in which the tender mer- 
cies of the feudal lords, of whom one is supposed to 
be speaking, are excellently parodied: One must f^> 
be too hard on the peasomta ; — hew off his hcmda 
and hia feet.'f Or, take another from the sarae 
qnarter, noting with slightest exaggeration a meas- 
nre of charity which is only too common : ße wiU 
swallow an egg^ and give away the ahella in adma. 

The wit of prof erbs spares few or none. They 
are, as may be supposed, especially intolerant of 
fools. We say : Foola grow without watering; no 
need therefore of adulation or flattery, to quicken 
them to a ranker growth ; and the Eussians : Foola 
are notplanted or aowed; they grow of themaelvea; 
while the Spaniards : If fölly were a pain, there 

* Quando i furbi yanno in proeessione» il diavolo porta la crooe. 
f Der Bauer ist nit zu verderben : man hau' ihm denn Hand und 
Fuss ab. 

4* 
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would he crying in evcry house;* liaving further an 
exquisitely witty one ou learned folly as the most 
intolerable of all foUies : A fool^ unZess he kftowa 
Latin, is never a greatfoöl.\ And here iß excel- 
lently ui^olded to us the eecret of the foolJÄConfi- 
dencdG TTÄo Jcnowa nothing, davhta nothing.X) 

The fltf^fts of their pointed satire are directed 
with an admirable impartiality against men of 
every degree, so that none of ns will be fonnd to 
have whoUy escaped. To pass over those, and they 
are exceedingly nnmerous, which are aimed at 
members of the monastic order85§ I must fain hope 
that this Bohemian one, pointing at the clergy, is 
not true ; for it certainly argues no very forgiving 
temper on our parts in cases where we have been, 
or fancy ourselves to have been wronged. It is as 
follows : If you have offended a clerk, kill him ; 
eise you never will hame peace with him.l And 
another proverb, worthy to take its place among 
the best even of the Spanish, «harges the clergy 
with being the authors of the chiefest spiritual mis- 
chiefs wbich have arisen up in the church : JBy the 

* Si la locura fuese dolores» en cada casa darian yoees. 

f Tonto, sin saber Latin, nnnca es grantonta 

X Qai rien ne s^ait» de rien ne dout^ 

g An earnest preacherof righteoasness just beford the Reformatton 
quotes this one as eurrent about them : Quod agere yeretur obsti- 
natus diabolas, intrepide agit reprobus et contumaz monaohu& 

I It is Huss who, denouncing the sins of the olergj of thia äaj, 
has preserved this proverb for us : Malum proyerbium contra noa 
confinxerunt, dieentes» fii offenderis clerioum, interfioe enm ; alias 
nunquam habebis paeem cum illo. 
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vioar^s Shirts the devil cUmhs up into the helfry^ 
Nor do physicians appear in the MidUle Ages to 
have been in very high reputation for piety ; for a 
Latin medieval proverb boldiy proclaims : Wh&re 
there a/re tkree physicians^ there a/re two atheists.f 
And as for lawyers, this of the same period, Legista^ 
fieqmsta^X expresses itself not with such brevity 
only, but with such downright plainness of speech, 
that I shall excuse myself from attempting to ren- 
der it into English. Nor do other sorts and condi- 
tions of men escape. " The miller tolling with his 
golden thumb," has been often the object of mali- 
ciouB insinuations ; and of him the Oermans have a 
proverb : Wkat is holder than a miUer^s neckoloth^ 
which tahes a ihief ly the throat every rrioming f% 
Evenhanded justice might perhaps require that I 
ßhould find caps for other heads ; and it is not that 
such are wanting, nor yet out of fear lest any should 
be offended, but only because I must needs hasten 
onward, that I leave this part of my subject without 
further development. 

What a fine knowledge of the human heart will 
they often display. I know not whether this Per- 
sian saying on the subtleties of pride is a proverb 
in the very strictest sense of the word, but it i« 

* Por las haldas del yioario sube el diablo al campanario. 
f Ubi tres Medici, dno Atbei. 
X In German : Juristen, bösen Cbristen. 

§ Bebel: Dicitnr in proverbio nostro; nihil esse andacius induno 
molitoria» cum omni tempore matutino furem ooUo apprehöndat. 
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forcibly uttered : Thou shoHt sooner detect an ant 
moving in the dark night on ihe lilack earth^ tha/n, 
dUL ihe motions of pride in thine hea/rt. And on 
the Wide reach of this sin the Italians say : Jf pride 
were as ort, how many graduates we should have ;* 
and how excellent and searching ia this word of 
theirs on the infinitely variona ahapes whick thia 
protean sin will assume: There are who despise 
pride with a greater pride^j^ one which might 
almoat seem to have been founded on the atory of 
Diogenes, who, treading under his feet a rieh car- 
pet of Plato's, exclaimed, " Tlins I trample on the 
ostentation of Plato;" "With an ostentation of 
thine own," was the other's excellent retort ; — even 
as on another occasion he observed, with admira- 
ble wit, that he saw the pride of the cynic peeping 
through the rents of his mantle : for indeed pride 
can array itself quite as easily in rags as in purple ; 
can affect squalors as earnestly as splendors ; the 
lowest place and -the last is of itself no secnrity at 
all for humility ; and out of a sense of this we very 
well have said : Asjproud go hehind as hefore. 

Sometimes in their subtle Observation of life, 
they arrive at conclusions which we wonld very 
willingly question or reject, but to which it is im- 
possible to refuse a certain amount of assent. Thns 
it is with the very striking Qerman pi^overb : One 

* Se la superbia fosse arte, quanti Dottori avressimo. 
\ Tal sprezza lu sniierbia con iina maggior superbia. 
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foe in too mcmy ; and a hv^ndred fHenda toofew.* 
There speaks ont in this a sense of how much more 
aötive a principle in this world will hate be some- 
times than love. The hundred friends will wish 
you well ; but the one foe will do you ill. Their 
benevolence will be ordinarily passive; his mal- 
evolence will be constantly active ; it will be ani" 
modty^ or spiritedness in evil. The proverb will 
have its use, if we are stirred up by it to prove its 
assertion false, to show that, in very many cases at 
least, there is no such blot as it would set on the 
ßcutcheon of true friendship. In the same rank of 
unwelcome prorerbs I must ränge this Persian one : 
Offour thinga every man hos more than he Tcnows ; 
of sinsj of delts^ of years^ and of foea ; and this 
Spanish: Onefather oan mji/pport ten children ; ten 
children can not support one father / which, in so 
far as it rests upon a certain ground of truth, sug- 
gests a painful reflection in regard of the less 
strength which there must be in the filial than in 
the patemal afiPection, since to the one those acts of 
self-sacrificing love are easy, which to the other 
are hard, and often impossible. But yet, seeing 
that it is the order of God's providence in the world 
that fathers should in all cases support children, 
while it is the exception when children are called 
to support parents, one can only admire that wis- 
dom which has made the instincts of natural affec- 

* Ein Feind ist zu viel ; und hundert Freunde sind zu wenig, ^ 
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tion to run rather in the descending than in the as- 
cending line; a wisdom to which this proverb, 
though with a certain exaggeration of the facts, 
bears witness. 

How exquieitely delicate is the touch of this 
French proverb : It is easy to go afoot when one 
leada one^s horse hy the Iridle.* How fine and 
subtle an insight into the. inner workings of the hu- 
man heart is here ; how many cheap humilities are 
here set at their trne worth. It is easj to stoop 
from State, when that State may be resumed at will ; 
easy for one to part with luxuries and indulgences, 
which he only parts with exactly so long as it may 
please himself No reason, indeed, is to be found 
in this comparative easiness for the not ^ going 
afoot ;' on the contrary, it may be to him a most 
profitable exercise ; but every reason for not esteem- 
ing the doing so too highly, nor setting it in yalae 
beside the trudging upon foot of him who has no 
horse to fall back on whatever moment he may 
please. 

There is, and always must be, some rough work 
to be done in the world; work which, though 
rough, is not therefore, in the least, ignoble ; and 
the schemes, so daintily conceived^ of a luxurious 
Society, which repose on a tacit assumption that no- 
body shall have to do this work, are touched with 
a fine irony in this Arabic proverb : J^ I mn, 
* n est ais^ d'aller k pied, quand on tient son oberal par la bride. 
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master cmd thou art masterj who shaU drive the 
asses f * 

Again, how clever is the satire of tbe foUowing 
Haytien proverb, which, however, I must introduce 
with a little preliminary explanation. It was one 
current among the elave population of St. Domingo, 
and with it they ridiculed the ambition and preten- 
ßion of the mulatto race immediately above them, 
who, in imitation of the French planters, must have 
their duels too — dnels, however, which had nothing 
eamest or serious about them, invariably ending in 
a reconciliation and a feast, the kids which fnr- 
nished the latter being in fact the only sufferers, 
their blood that which alone was shed. All this 
the proverb nttered: Mulattoes fight^ kids die.f 

And proverbs, witty in themselves, oflten become 
wittier still in their application, like gems that ac- 
quire new brilliancy from their setting, ör from 
some novel light in which they are held. No wri- 
ter that I know of has a happier skill in thns adding 
wit to the witty than Füller, the church historian. 
Let me confirm this assertion by one or two exam- 
ples dräwn from bis writings. He is describing the 
Indignation, the outcries, the remonstrances, which 
the tbonsandfold extortions, the intolerable exac- 

* The Galligan proverb^ Tou a lady^ I a lady^ vfho skcUl drive ths 
hoga orfield? (Vos dona» yo dona, quen botara a poroa fora?) is only 
a yariation of this. 

f Mulates qua battent, cabrite qua morte. 
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tions of the papal see gave birth to in England dii- 
ring the reigns of such subservient kings as our 
Third Henry ; yet he will not have his readers to 
snppose that the popes fared a whit the worse for 
all this outcry which was raised against them ; not 
so, for Thefox thrives best when he ia most otcrsed;* 
the very loudness of the elamor was itself rather an 
evidence how well they were faring. Or again, he 
is telling of that duke of Backingham, well known 
to US throngh Shakespeare^s Hichard the Third^ 
who, having helped the tyrant to a throne, after- 
ward took mortal displeasnre against liim ; this dis- 
pleasure. he sought to hide, tili a season arrived for 
ßhowing it with eflfect, in the deep of his heart, but 
in vain ; for, as Füller observes, It is ha/rd to halt 
hefore a oripple; the arch-hypocrite Eichard, he 
to whom dissembling was as a second nature, saw 
throngh and detected at once the shallow Bncking- 
ham's clumsier deceit. And the Ohwrch Hi&tory 
abounds with similar happy applications. Fnller, 
indeed, possesses so mnch of the wit ont of which 
proverbs spring, that it is not seldom difflcnlt to teil 
whether he is adducing a proverb, or nttering some 
proverb-like saying of his own. Thus, I can not 
remember ever to have met any of the following, 
which yet sound like proverbs — the first on soli- 
tude as preferable to ill-companionship : Better ride 

* A proverb of many tongues beside our own : thus in the Italian: 
Quanto piü la yolpe h maladetta, tanto maggior preda fa. 
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dlone ihan harne a thiefd compcrny ;* the second 
against certain who disparaged one whose excellen- 
cies they would have found it very difficult to imi- 
tate: They who complain that Chra/ntham steeple 
Stands awry^ loill not sei a straighter hy it^f and in 
tliis he wams against despising in any the tokens 
of honorable toil : Mock not a cobblerfor hie hlcLck 
thumhs»X 

But the glory of proverbs — that, perhaps, which 
strikes us most often and most forcibly in regard of 
them — is their shrewd common sense, the sound 
wisdom for the management of our own lives, and 
of our intercourse with our fellows, which so mqny 
of them contain. In truth, there is no region of 
practical life which they do not occupy, for which 
they do not supply some wise hints and counselß 
and wamings ; there is hardly a mistake which in 
the course bf our lives we have committed, but 
Bome proverb, had we known and attended to its 
lesson, might have saved us from it. " Adages," 
indeed, according to the more probable etymology 
ofthat Word, they are — aptfor action and U8e.§ 

Thus, Low many of these populär sayings and 
what good ones there on the wisdom of governing 
the tongue : I speak not now of those urging the 
duiy^ though such are by no means wanting, but 

• Holy State, B. 8, c. 6. f B- 2, c 28. % B. 8, c. 2. 

§ Adagia, ad agendam apta ; this is tbe etymology of the word 
giveu by Festus. 
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the wisdom, prudence, and profit, of knowing how 
to keep silence as well as how to speak. The Per- 
ßian, perhaps, is familiär to many : Speech is ail/oem^ 
silence is golden; with which we may compare the 
Italian, He who speaksy saws; he who heeps silence^ 
rewps:^ and on the safety that is in silence, I know 
none happier than another from the same quarter, 
and one most trnly characteristie : Silence was 
never written down;\ while, on the other hand, 
we are excellently wamed of the irrevocablenesß 
of the word which has once gone from us in this 
Eastem proverb : Of thine unspoken word thou art 
master; thy spoT&en word is master of thee: even 
as the same is set ont elsewhere by many striking 
comparisons : it is the arrow from the bow, the stone 
from the sling; and, once launched, can as little 
be recalled as the8e4 Our own. He who says what 
he likes^ shall hear whdt he does not like^ gives a 
further motive for self-govemment in speech ; and 
this Spanish is in a higher strain : The evil which 
issuesfro7?i thy mouth falls into thy hosom.^ Nor 
is it enough to abstain ourselves from all such 
words ; we must not make ourselves partakers in 
those of others, which it is only too easy to do ; for, 

* Chi parla eemina, cbi tace raccoglie. 
f n tacer non fü mal scritto. 

X Palabra de booa, piedra de honda. — ^Palabra j piedra suelta no 
üene vuelta. 
% El mal que de tu boca sale, en tu senso se cae. 
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as the Chinese have said very well : He who laicghs 
at an impertinence makea himself its accompUce. 

And then, in proverbs not a few, what profitable 
wamings have we against the fruits of evil com- 
panionship, as in that homely one of oar own, He 
that lies down with dogs^shall rise vp withfleas;^ 
or again, in the old Hebrew one, Two dry stioks will 
sei on fire one green; or, in another from the East, 
which belongs to the same theme, and plainly shows 
whither such companionship will lead, Se that takea 
the rcwenfor a guide^ shall light upon oa/rrion. 

What warnings do many contain against nnrea- 
ßonable expectations, against a looking for perfec- 
tion in a world of imperfection, and generally a 
demanding of more from life than life can yield. 
We note very well the folly of one addicted to this, 
saying. He expects heiter hread ihcm can he made 
of wheat ; and the Portugnese, He that will have 
a horse without faulig let him go a-foot. Again, 
what a good word of caution in respeet of the wis- 
dom of considering oftentimes a step which, being 
once taken, is taken for ever, lies in the foUowing 
Eiissian proverb: Meaaure thy cloth ten times; 
thou oanat cut it hut once. And in this ßpanish the 
final isues of procrastination are well set forth : By 
the Street of '^By-am^d-hy^^^ one arrives at the house 
of ^^Never^'^\ In how pleasant a way the avoiding 

* Quien con perros se echa, con pulgas se iTv^anta. 
f Por la calle de despues se ra ä la casa de nunca. 
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of all appearance of evil is urged in the foUowing 
Chinese : In a field of melons tie not tky shoe / 
under a phimrtree aäjust Tiot thy cap. And this 
Danish wams ns well against relying too much on 
other men's silence, since there is no rarer gift than 
the capacity of keeping a secret : Teil nothing to 
thy friend which thou wouldst not have thine 
enemy to hnow, Here is a word which we owe to 
Italy, and which, laid to heart, might keep men ont 
of lawsnits, or, being in them, from refusing to ac- 
cept tolerable terms of accommodation : The rohes 
of lawyers are lined with the ohstinacy of suitors* 
Other words of wisdom and learning, for so I must 
esteem them, are tliese ; this on the danger of being 
overset by prosperity : Everything may he horne^ 
except good foHune ;\ with which may be com- 
pared our own, Bear wealth^ poverty will hear it- 
seif; and another Italian, which says. In prosperity 
nö alta/rs smohe.X This is on the disgrace which 
will, sooner or later, foUow npon dressing ourselves 
out in intellectual finery that does not belong to ns : 
Who a/rrays himself in other men^s garments^ they 
si/rip him in the middle of the street;% he is de- 
tected and laid bare, when and where detection is 
most shameful. 



* Le vesti degl* avvocati sono fodraet dell* ostinazion dei litiganti. 

f Ogni cosft 81 Bopporta, eccetto il bnon tempo. 

t Nella prosperitä non fumanö g* altari. 

g Qiüen con ropa agena se viste, en la calle se queda cncueros. 
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Of the same miscellaneous character, and derived 
from quarters the most diverse, bat all of them of 
an excellent eense or shrewdncss, are the foUowing. 
This from Italy : Wlio sees not the hottom, let him 
notpasa the water.* This is current among the free 
blacks of Hay ti : Before cromng the riverj do not 
curse the crocodile^s mother:\ provoke not wan- 
tonly those in whose power you presently may be. 
This is Spanish : Call me not " olive^^ tili you see 
me gathered;X being nearly parallel to onr own, 
JPraise afair day at night; and this French, Take 
theßrst ad/vice of a woman^ am^d not the 8econd;% a< 
proverb of much wisdom ; for in processes of rea-* 
soning, out of which the second counsels would 
spring, women may and will be inferior to us ; but 
in intuitions, in moral intuitions above all, they snr- 
pass US far ; they have what Montaigne ascribes to 
them in a remarkable word, Veaprit primesautier^ 
the leopard's spring, which takes its prey, if it be to 
take it at all, at the first bound. 

And I can not but think, that, for as many as are 
seeking diligently to improve their time and oppor- 
tunities of knowledge, with, at the same time, little 

* Chi non vede il tondo, no passi 1* acqua. 

f Avant trayers^ rivier, pas jur4 maman caiman. This and one 
or two other Haytien proverbs quoted in this yolume I have derired 
from a curious article, Lea mceurs et la litterature nSgres, by Gustaye 
D*Alaux, in the Hernie des deux Mondes^ Mai 16™, 1862. 

\ No me digas oliya» haBta que me yeas cogida. 

g Prends le premier conseil d'une femme, et non le second. 
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of eitber which they can call their own, a very 
usefal hint and warning against an error wMch lies 
very near, is contained in the little Latin proverb, 
Compendia^ diapendia. Nor indeed for them only, 
bnt for all, and in numberless respects it often 
proves true that a sliort cut may be a very long 
way home ; yet the proverb can never be applied 
better than to those little catechisms of science, 
those skeleton outlines of history, those epitomes 
of all usefal Information, those thousand delnsive 
ßhort-cnts to the attainment of that knowledge 
which can indeed only be acquired by them that 
travel on the king's high way — on the old, and as I 
must still call it, the royal road of patience, perse* 
verance, and toil. Surely these compendiay so mea- 
ger and scf hnngry, with little food for the intellect, 
with less for the affections, we may style with fül- 
lest right dispendiaj wasteful as they generally 
prove of whatever time and labor and money is 
bestowed upon them. 

And being on the subject of books and the choice 
of books, let me put before you a proverb, and in 
this reading age a very serious one ; it comes to us 
from Italy, and it says, There is no worse rohher 
than a lad hoohJ^ Indeed, none worse, nor so bad ; 
other robbers may spoil us of our money ; but this 
one of our " goods" — of our time at any rate, even 
assuming the book to be only negatively bad ; but 

* Non V d il peggior ladro d'an cattivo libro. 
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of how much more, of our principles, our faith, our 
purity of heart, supposing its badnesa to be positive, 
and not negative only. 

Here are one or two prudent words on educa- 
tion. A ohild may h<me too much of its mother^s 
hlessinff ; yes, for that hlessing may be no blessing, 
but rather a curse, if it take the ßhape of foolisli 
and fond indnlgence ; and in the same strain is this 
German : Better the child weep thwn, the father* 
And this, like »many others, is found in so many 
tongnes, that it can not be ascribed to one rather 
th^ anothef : More epriThgs in the ga/rden than the 
ffardener ever sowed.f It is a proverb for many, 
but most of all for parents and teachers, that they 
lap not themselves in a false dream of secnrity, as 
though nothing was at work or growing in the» 
minds of the young in their guardianship, but what 
they themselves had sown there, as though there 
was not another who might very well have sown 
his tares beside and among any good seed of their 
sowing. At the same time the proverb has also its 
happier side. There may be, there often are, better 
things also in this garden than ever the earthly 
gardener set there, seeds of the more immediate 
Bowing of God. In eiiher of its aspects this prov- 
erb is one deserving to be laid to heart. 

Proverbs will sometimes outrun and implicitly 

* Es ist besser, dos Kind weine denn der Vater. 
f Nace en la huerta lo que no siembra el hortelano. 
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anticipate conclusions, which are only after long 
Btruggles and efforts arrived at as the formal and 
undoubted conviction of all tboughtful men. After 
how long a conflict haB that been establisbed as a 
maxim in political economj, wbich the brief Italian 
proverb long ago announced : GolcPs worth is gold.* 
What millions upon millions of national wealtb have 
been as good as tbrown into the sea, from the ina- 
bility of those who have had the destinies of na- 
tions in their hands to grasp this simple proposition, 
that everything which could pnrchase money, or 
which money would fain pnrchase, was as really 
wealth as the money itself. What forcing of na- 
tional industries into unnatural Channels has re- 
ßulted from this I what mischievous restrictions in 
|he buying and selling of one people with another ! 
Nay, can the truth whiqh this proverb affirms be 
Said even now to be accepted without gainsaying — 
so long as the talk about the balance of trade being 
in favor of or against a nation, as the fear of drain- 
\^ ing a country of its gold, still survive? 
V Here is a proverb of many tongues : One sword 
heepa cmotJier in its scdbbard;* surely a far wiser 
and far manlier word than the puling yet mischie- 
vous babble of our shallow peace societies, which, 

* Oro d, che oro Tale ; and of the multitudes that are rufihmg to 
the AoBtralian gold-fielda» some maj find this also trae: Piü vale 
guadagnar in loto che perder in oro. 

* Una spada tien V altra nel fodro. 
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while they fancy that they embody, and tliey only 
embody, the truo spirit of Cbristianity, proclaim 
themselves in fact Ignorant of all whicli it teaches ; 
for they dream of liaving peace the fruit, while at 
the same time the root of bitterness out of which 
Iiave grown all the wars and fightings that have 
over beeu in the world, namely the lusts wliieh stir 
in men's naenabere, remain strong and vigorouB as 
ever. But no ; it is not they that are the peace- 
makers : in the face of an evil world, and of a world 
determined to continue in its evil, He who hewrs the 
sword — and though he fain would not, yet knows 
how, if need be^ to wield it — heara peace.* 

Let me add anothei- proverb, bearing on a subject 
which is occupying all patriot hearts in England at 
this present time : Far-off water will not quench 
near ßre.\ Hey who watch, and are answerable 
to their fellowrcountrymen, for the safety of this our 
beloved land, and not for its safety only, but the 
inviolated honor of its shores, have laid to heart, if 
not the proverb, yet at all events the truth which 
it embodies, having resolved Jthat an English fleet 
ßhall guard our English ooasts. And this is well ; 
for let US only suppose that a blow were Struck at 
this naighfey's empire's heart, at the home and sanc- 
tuary of its greatness — no improbable snpposition, 
when force and fraud are met together, and are 

* Qui porte 6p6e, porte paix. 
I Acquaiontana non spegne fuoco vicinö. 
5 
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watching their opportunity to strike it- — wbat profit 
would it then be that the mighty armameiits of 
England covered the dietant seas, that her soldiers 
were winning comparatively harren victoriee in 
Africa and the East? The farqf vxiter^ as this 
proverb wams us, would altogether be useless for 
quenching the near fire. 

One of the most remarkable features of a good 
proverb is the singuIar variety of applieations whieh 
it will admit, whicli indeed it challenges and invites. 
Not lying on the surface of things, but going deep 
down to their heart, it will be found capable of be- 
ing applied again and again, linder circumstances 
the most different ; like the gift of which Solomon 
spake, " whithersoever it tarneth, it prospereth ;'' 
or like a diamond cnt and polished upon many 
sides, which reflects and refracts the light npon 
every one. There can be no greater mistake than 
the attempt to tie it down and restrict it to a single 
application, when indeed the very character of it is 
that it is ever finding or making new ones for itself. 

It is nothing stränge that, with words of Eternal 
Wisdora, this should be so, and, in respect of them, 
my assertion can not need a proof. I will, notwith- 
ßtanding, addnce as a first confinnation of it a 
Scriptural proverb, one which feil from the Lord's 
lips in his last prophecies about Jerusalem, Where- 
soever the carcase is, there will the eagles he gath- 
ered together (Matt, xxiv, 28), and which probably 
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he had taken up from Job xxxix. 30. Wlio would 
venture to ßay that he had exhau8ted the meaniDg 
of this wonderfnl saying? For is it not properly 
inexhaustible ? All history is a comment on these 
words. Wherever there is a church or a people 
abandoned by the spirit of life, and so a carcase, 
tainting the atmosphere of God's moral world, 
ar'öund it assemble the ministers and messengers 
of Divine justice, " the eagles'' (or vultures, inore 
strictly, for the true eagle does not feed on aught 
but what itself has slain), the scavengers of God's 
moral world, scenting out as by a mysterious in- 
Btinet the prey from afar, and charged to remove 
presently tlie offence out of the way. This prov- 
erb, for the saying has passed upon the lips of men, 
and thus has become such, is being fulfiiled ever- 
more. The wicked Canaanites were the carcase, 
when the children of Israel entered into their land, 
tlie commissio!»ed eagles that shoald remove them 
out of sight. At a later day the Jews were tliem- 
selves the carcase, and the Komans the eagles ; and 
when, in the progress of decay, the Roman erapire 
had quite lost the spirit of life, and those virtues of 
the family and tlie nation which had deservedly 
iTiade it great, the northern tribes, the eagles now, 
came down upon it, to tear it lirab from limb, and 
make roöm for a new creation that should grow up 
in its stead. Again, the Persian empire was the 
carcase ; Alexander and his Macedonian bosts the 
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eagles that by nnerring instinct gathered round it 
to coraplate it8 doom. The Greek cluirch in the 
ßeventli Century was too nearly a carcase to escape 
tlie destiny of euch, and the armies of Islam scented 
their prey, and divided it among them. In modern 
times, Poland was, I fear, such a carcase ; and this 
one may affirm, without in tlie least extenuating 
their guilt who partitioned it;.for it might hare 
been just for it to suffer, what yet it was raost un- 
righteous for others to inflict. Nay, where do yon 
not find an illustration of this proverb, from such 
instances on the largest soale as these, down to that 
of the silly and profligate heir, surrounded by sharp- 
ers and blacklegs, and preyed on by these ? Every- 
Where it is true that Wheresoever the cwtoase is^ 
ihere will the eagles ie gathered together. 

Or, again, consider such a proverb as the short 
but well-known one. Extremes meet. Short as it 
is, it is yet a motto on which whole volumes might 
be written, which is finding its illustration every 
day, in small and in great, in things trivial and in 
things most important, in the histories of single 
men, and in those of nations and of chnrches. Con- 
sider some of its every -day fulfilments — old age 
enäing in second childhood; cold performing the 
effects of heat, and scorching as lieat would have 
doU'C; the extremities of joy and of grief alike 
finding ntterance in tears; the second singular 
"thon" instead of the plural "you," employed in 
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SO many langnagea to inferiors and to God, never 
to equals ; just as servants and children are alike 
ealled by the Christian name, bnt not those who 
stand in the midway of intimacy between them. 
Or to take some further illustrations from the moral 
World, of extremes meeting; observe how often 
those who begin their lives as spendthrifts end 
them as misers; how often the flatterer and the 
ealumniator meet in the satne person; out of a 
sense of which the Italians say well, Who paints 
nie hefore^ hlaoTcens me hehind ;* observe how those 
who yesterday would have saerificed to Panl as a 
god will to-day stone him as a malefactor (Acts xiv. 
18, 19 : cf. xxviii. 4-6) ; even as Roman emperors 
would one day have blasphemous honors paid to 
them by the populace, and the next their bodies 
would be dragged by a hook through the streets of 
the eity, to be flung into the common sewer. Or 
note again in what close alliance hardness and soft- 
ness, cruelty and self-indulgence ("lust hard by 
hate"), are continually found ; or in law, how the 
summum jus^ where unredressed by equity, be- 
comes the summa injuria^ as in the case of Shy- 
lock's pound of flesh, which was indeed no mor« 
than was in the bond. Or observe on a greater 
Scale, as lately in France, how a wild and lawless 
democracy may be transformed by the base trick 
of a conjuror into an atrocious toilitary tyranny.f 

* Chi dinanzi mi pinge. di dietro mi tinge. . 

f How and why ifc is that extremes here meet, and what are the 
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Or read thonglitfully the histoiy of the clmrch and 
of the sectö, and you will not fall to note what 
tlungs apparently the most remote are yet in tho 
mo8t fearfiil proximity with one another : how often, 
for example, a false ascetism has issued in frantic 
outbreaks of fleshly lusts, and those who avowed 
themselves at one time ambitious to live lives 
above men, liave ended in living lives below beasts. 
Again, take note of England at the Restoration 
exchanging all in a moment the sour strictness of 
the puritans for a license and debauchery unkuown 
to it before. Or, once more, consider the exactly 
ßirailar position in respect of scripture, taken iip by 
the Romanists on the one side, the quakers and 
familists on the other. Seeming, and in mueli 
being, so remote fi-om one another, they yet have 
this fundamental in common, that scripture, insuflS.- 
cient in itself, needs a Supplement from without, 
those finding it in a pope, and these in what they 
call the "inward light." With these examples be- 
fore you, not to speak of the many others which 
might be adduced,* you will own, I think, that this 
proverb, Extremes meet — or ite parallel, Toofar east 
is w<?Ä^— reaches very far into the heart of things : 
and with this, for the present, I must conclude. 

inner affinities befcween a d^mocracy and a tyranny, Plato haa won* 
derfully traced {Rep. ii. p. 217). 

* " Extremes meet. Truths, of all others the most awful and inter- 
esting, arc too often considered as so true, that they lose all the power 
of truths, and li^, bedridden in the dormitory of th^ soul, side by side 
with the naost despised and exploded errori" — Coleridge, Aids, <&€. 
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LEOTUKE V. 

THE MORALITY OF PROVERBS. 

The morality of proverbs is a subjectwhich I 
havenot been able to leave wholly untouched until 
iiow, for of necessity it has offered itself to iis coa- 
tinually, in one shape or another ; yet hitherto I 
have not regularly dealt with or considered it. To 
it I propose to devote tlie present lecture. But 
Low, it may be asked at tho outset, can any general 
verdict be pronounced about tliem ? In a family 
like theirs, spread so widely over the face of the 
earth, are thero not to be found worthy members 
and unworthy, proverbs noble and base, holy and 
profane, lieavenly and earthly; — yea, heavenly, 
eartbly, and devilish? What common judgment 
of phrase or censure can be pronounced on all 
tliese ? Evidently none. The only question, there- 
fore, for onr consideration must be, whether there 
exists any such large and nnquestionable prepon- 
derance either of the better sort or of the worse, as 
ehall give us a right to prononnce a judgment on 
the whole in their favor or agaii^st them, to affirm 
of them that their prevailing influence and weight 
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are thrown into the balance of the good or of the 
evil. 

And here I am persuaded that no one can havo 
devoted any ßerious attention to this aspect of the 
ßubject, but will own (and seeing how greatly pop- 
ulär morals are affected by populär proverbs, will 
own with thankfulness), that, if not without serious 
exceptions, yet still in the main they ränge them- 
selves under the banners of the right and of the 
truth ; he will allow that of so many as move in 
an ethical sphere at all, very far more are children 
of light and the day thaij of darkness and night. 
Indeed, the comparative paueity of unworthy prov- 
erbs is a very noticeable fact, and one to the causes 
of which I sliall have presently to recur. 

At the same tinie, when I affirm this, I find it 
necessary to make certain explanations, to draw 
certain distinctions. In the first place, I would not 
in so saying, in the least deny that an ample num- 
ber of coarse proverbs are extant: it needs but to 
tum over a page or two of Ray 's CoUection qf 
Engliah Proverbs^ or indeed of any collection in 
any tongue, which has not been weeded carefuUy, 
to convince oneself of the fact; nor yet would I 
deny,that of these many may, more or less, live on 
the lips of men. Having their birth, for the most 
parf, in a period of a nation's literature and life 
when men are much more plain-spoken, and have 
far fewer reticences than is afterward the case, it 
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18 notliing Btrange that some of them, employing 
words forbidden now, but not forbidden then, shonld 
8oand coarse and indelicate enough in our ears : 
"while indeed there are others, whose offence and 
grossness these considerations, while they may mit- 
igate, are qnite insufficient to excnse. But at the 
same time, gross words and images (I speak not of 
wanton ones), bad as they may be, are altogether 
different from immoral maxims and rules of life. 
And it 18 these immoral maxims, nnrighteons, self- 
ish, of otherwise nnworthy rules, of which I would 
affirra the number to be, if not absolutely, yet rela- 
tively emall. 

And then further, in estimating the morality of 
proverbs, this also will claim in justice not to be 
forgotten. In the same manner as eoarse proverbs 
are not neeessarily immoral, so the application 
which is made of a proverb by us may very often 
be hardhearted and selflsh, while yet the proverb 
itself is very far from so being. This selfishness 
and hardness lay not in it of primary intention, but 
only by our abuse ; and in the cases of several, 
these two things, the proverb itself, and the ordi- 
nary employment of it, will demand to be kept care- 
fuUy apart from one another. For instance : He 
has Triade Ms hed^ and now he must lie on it j As 
he has hreioed^ so he must drinh / As he has sown^ 
so must he reap ;* if these arö employed to justify 

* They have for tlieir Latin eqiiivalents such as these: Colo quod 
5* 
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US in refasing to save others, so far as we may, from 
the coneequences of their own foUy, or imprudence, 
or even guilt, wliy then one can only say tliat they 
are very ill eraployed : and there are few of üs 
with whora it would not have gone hardly, had all 
those about us acted in the spirit of these proverbs 
so misinterpreted ; had they refused to mitigate for 
118, so far as they could, the consequences of our 
errors. But if the words are taken in their true 
sense, as homely announcements of that law of 
divine retaliations in the world, according to which 
men shall eat of the fruit of their own doings, and 
be fiUed with their own ways, who shall gainsay 
them ? What affirm they more than every page of 
Scripture, every turn of human life, is affirming too, 
iiamely, that the everlasting order of God's uni- 
verse can not be violated with impunity, that there 
is a continual returning upon men of what they 
have done, and that in their history we may read 
their judgment. 

Cha/rity hegins at home^ is the most obvious and 
familiär of these proverbs, selfishly abused. It 
may be, no doubt it often is, made the plea for a 
selfish withholding of assistance from all but a few, 
whom men may include in their " at home," while 
sometimes the proverb receives a narrower Inter- 
pretation still, and seif and seif only, is aecounted 

aptästi, ipsi tibi nendum est; — ^üt seinen tem feceris, ita metes;^-Qui 
vinum bibit^ fsecem bibat . * 
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to be " at home." And yet, in truth, what were 
that charity worth, which did not begin at home, 
which did not preserve the divine order and pro- 
portion and degree? Not for nothing have we 
been grouped in farailies, neighborhoods, and na- 
tions ; and lie who will not recognise the divinely 
appointed nearnesses to himself of ßome over others, 
who thinks to be a cosmopolite without being a 
patriot, a philanthropist without owning a dietin- 
guishing love for them that are peculiarly "bis 
own,'* who would thus have a circumference with- 
out a centre, deceives bis own heart, and affirming 
all men to be equally dear to bim, is indeed affirm- 
ing them to be equally indifferent. Home, the 
family, this iB as the hearth at which the affections 
which are afterward to go forth and warm in a 
larger circle, are themselves to be kept lively and 
warm ; and the charity which did not exercise 
itself in outcomings of kindnees and love in the 
narrower, would be little likely to seek a wider 
ränge for itself. Wherever eise it may end^ and 
the larger the sphere which it makes for itself the 
better, it must yet }>egin at home.* 

There are, again, proverbs which, from another 
point of view, might seem of an ignoble cast, and 

* In respeet of other proverbs, such as the following, Tunica pallio 
propior ; — ^Frons occipitio prior ; — I have greater doubt The misuse 
lies nearer; the selfishness may very probably be in the proverb 
itself, and not in our application of it ; though even these se^tn not 
incapable of a fair interpretation. 
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as calculated to lower the tone of morality among 
those that received thera; proposing as tliey do 
secondary, and therefore nnwortliy, motives to ac- 
tione, which ouglit to be performed out of the high- 
est. I mean such as this : Honesiy is the best pol- 
iey ; wher^in honesty is commended, not because 
it is right, but because it is naost prudent and 
politic, and has the promise of this present world. 
Now doubtless there are proverbs not a few which, 
like this, move in the region of what has been well 
called " prudential morality ;" and did we accept 
thein as containing the whole circle of motives to 
honesty or other right conduct, nothing could be 
worse, or more fitted to lower the moral Standard 
of our lives. He who resolves to be honest because, 
and only because, it is the hest policy^ will be little 
likely long to continue honest at all. But the prov- 
erb does not pretend to usurp the place of an 
ethical rule ; it does not presume to cast down the 
higher law which should deterinine to honesty and 
uprightness, that it may put iteelf iil its place ; it 
only declares that honesty, let alone that it is the 
right thing, is also, even for this present world, the 
wisest. Nor dare we, let me further add, despise 
prudential morality, such as is embodied in sayings 
like this, Tlie motives which it suggests are helps 
to a weak find tempted virtue, may prove great 
ass^^tances to it in some passing moment of a vio- 
lent temptation, however little they canbe regarded 
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as able to make men for a continuance even out- 
wardiy upright and just. 

And once more, proverbs are not to be accounted 
selfieh, which announce selfishness ; nnless they do 
it either avowedly recommending it as a rnle and 
maxim of life, or, if not so, yet with an evident 
complacency and satisfaction in tlie announcement 
which they make, and in this more covert and per- 
haps still more mischievous way, taking part with 
the evil which they proclaim. There are a great 
many proverbs, which a lover of his race would be 
very thankful if there had been nothing in the 
World to juötify or to provoke; for the convictions 
they embody, the experiences on which they rest 
must be regarded as very far from complimentary 
to hnman nature ; but seeing that there is, it would 
be idle to wish them away, to wish that this evil 
had not found its ntterance. Nay, it is much bet- 
ter that it should so have done; for thus taking 
form and shape, and being brought directly un- 
der notice, it may be better watched against and 
avoided. 

Such proverbs, not selfish, but rather detecting 
selfishness and laying it bare, are the foUowing; 
this Russian, on the only too slight degree in which 
we are touched with other men's troubles : The 
hv/rden is light on the Shoulders of another / with 
which the French may be^compared: One hos 
cUwwys enough strength to hear the misfortunes of 
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irn^a friends.* Such is this Italian : ßöery ane 
droms the water to his own mill ;\ or as it appears 
in its Eastern shape, which brings up the desert- 
bivouac before one's eyes: Every one rakes the 
enibera to hia own cake ; such this Latin, on the 
comparative wastefulness wherewith that which is 
another's is too often used : Men cut hrootd thongs 
from other merCa leather ;% with many more of the 
same character, which it would be only too easy to 
bring together. 

"With all this, I would not of course in the least 
deny that immoral proverbs, and only too many of 
them, exist. For if they are, as we have recognised 
them to be, the genuine transcript of what is stir- 
ring in the hearts, and uttering itself by the Ups, of 
men, then, since there is cowardice, untruth, selfish- 
ness, unholiness, profaneness, there, liow should 
they be wanting here ? The world is not so con- 
summate a hypocrite as the entire absence of all 
such would imply. There will be proverbs merely 
eelfish, as our own; Every one for himaelf^and 
Godfor US all ; or as this Dutch : Self^a the man /* 
or more shamelessly cynical still, as the French; 

* On a toujours assez de force pour supporter le malheur de ses 
araie. I confees this sounds to roe rather llke an imitation of Roche- 
foncault than a genuine proverb. 

f OgDiin tira l'acqua al suo molino. 

\ Ex alieno tei^ore lala secantnr lora. 

§ Zelf ifi de Man. 
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Better a grapefor me^ than twofiga for thee /* or 
such as proclaim a doubt and disbelief in the exist- 
ence of any high moral integrity anywhere, as 
Fkery man hos hia price ; or assume that poor 
men ca«i scarcely be honest, as It ia hard for an 
eupty sack to stand straight ; or take it for granted 
that every man wonld cheat every other if he could, 
as the French : Gown,t after yowr father /f or, if 
they do not actually " speak good of the covetous," 
yot assnme it possible that any blessing can wait 
01 that which a wicked covetousness has heaped 
t '»gether, as the Spanish : BUssed is the son whose 
father went to the Devil ; or find cloaks and apol- 
ogies for sin, as the German : Once is ne^er ;X or 
sich as wonld iraply that the evil of a sin lay not 
in. its sinfulness, but in the outward disgrace an- 
rexed to it, as the Italian : A sin concealed is half 
forgiven.% Or again there will be proverbs das- 
tardly and base, as the Spanish maxim of caution, 
M hich advises to Draw the snake front its hole hy 
another 7aam?s hand ; to put, that is, another, and 
it naay be for your own profit, to the peril from 
which you shrink yourself ; or more dastardly still, 

* J'aime mienx rni raisin ponr moi que deux figues ponr toi. 

\ Comptez aprds Yotre pdre. Oompare the Spanish : Entre dos 
a\jigos un notario y dos testigos. 

\ Einmal, keinmaL This proverb was turned to such bad usea, 
that a German divine thought it necessary to wrlte a treatise against 
it There exist indeed several old works in German with such 
tiües as the foUowing, Ungodly Froverba and their Refutation, 

§ Peccato celato, mezzo perdonato. 
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" ßcoundrel maxims," an old English poet has called 
them ; as for instance, that one which is acted on. 
only too often: One must Iiowl with the wolve&;* 
in other words, when a general cry is raised against 
any, it is safest to join in it, lest one be supposed to 
sympatliize with its object ; he mußt howl with the 
wolves, who woiild not be hunted by them. In the 
whole circle of proverbs I know no baser, nor more 
dastardly than this. And yet who will say that he 
has never traced in himself the cowardly temptation 
to obey it ? And there will be, of which I shall 
spare you any examples, proverbs wanton and im- 
pure, and not merely proverbs thus earthly and 
sensual, but devilish ; such as some of those Italian 
on revenge which I quoted in my third lecture. 

But for all this these immoral proverbs, rank 
weeds amoug the wholesome com, are compara- 
tively rare. In the minority with all people, they 
are immeasurably in the minority with most. The 
fact is not a little worthy of our note. Surely there 
lies in it a solemn testimony, that however men 
may and do in their condnct continnally violate 
the rule of right, yet these violations are ever feit 
to be such, are inwardly confessed not to be the 
law of man's Hfe, but the transgresöions of the law ; 
and thus, stricken as with a secret shame, and 
paying an unconscious homage to the majesty of 

♦ Badly turned into a rhyming pentameter: — 

GoDBonne efito lupis, cum quibns esse cupia. 
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goodness, they do not presume to raise thernselves 
into raaxims, rior for all the frequency with which 
they may be repeated pretend to claim recognition 
as abiding Standards of action. 

As the sphere in which the proverb moves is no 
imaginary world, but tliat aetual and often very 
homely world which is round us and about us — as 
it does not float in the clouds, but sets its feet finn- 
ly on this common earth of ours frora which itself 
once grew, being occupied with present needs and 
every-day cares — it is only natural that the proverbs 
having reference to money should be numerons; 
and in the main it would be well if the practice of 
the World rose to the height of its convictions as 
expressed in theae. Frugality is connected with 
ßo many virtues — at least, its contrary makes so 
many impossible — that the numerons proverbial 
maxims inculcating this, than which none perhaps 
are more frequent on the lips of men, must be re- 
garded as belonging to the better order ; especially 
when taken with the check of others, which forbid 
this frugality from degenerating into a sordid and 
dishonorable parsimony ; such, I mean, as our own ; 
The groat is ill saved which shames its masier. 
In how many the conviction speaks out that the 
hastily-gotten will hardly be the honestly-gotten, 
that "he who makes haste to be rieh shall not be 
innocent," as when the Spaniards say : He who will 
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he rieh in a year^ at the half-yea/r they hanghim ;* 
in how many othere, the confidence that the ill- 
won will also be the ill-spent,f that he who ehuts 
up unlawful gain in his etorehouses, is shutting up 
a fire that will one day destroy thcm. Very solemn 
and weighty in this sense is the German prov- 
erb : The unrighteous penny corrupts the righteous 
pound ;X and the Spanish, too, is striking: That 
which is^ another^a always yearns for ita lord / § it 
yearns, that is to be gone and get to its true owner. 
In how many the conviction is expressed that this 
mammon, which more than anything eise men are 
tempted to think God does not coneern himself 
about, is yet given and taken away by him ac- 
cording to the laws of his righteousness ; given 
sometimes to his enemies and for their greater pun- 
ishment, that nnder its fatal inflnence they may 
grow worse and worse, for The more the carU 
riöhes^ he wretches ; but oftener withdrawn, be- 
canse no due acknowledgment of him was made in 
its use; as when the German proverb declares: 
Charity givea itself rieh; covetouanesa hoarda 
itaelfpoor ;\ and the Danish: Oive aima^ that thy 

* Quien en un aiio quiere eer rico, al medio le ahorcan. 

f Male parta male dilabuotur. — ^Wie gewonnen, so zerronnea 

X Ungerechter Pfennig verzehrt gerechten Thaler. 

§ Lo ageno siempre pia por su duefio. 

I Der Geiz sammlet sich arm, die Milde giebt sich reich. In the 
sense of the latter half of this proverb, we say, Dravm weih are 
seldom dry ; though this word is capable of very far wider appli- 
eation. 
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ohildren may not ask them ; and tlae rabbis, with 
a yet deeper significance: Alma are the aalt of 
riches ; tlie triie antiseptic, which as such shall 
prevent them from themselves corrupting, and from 
cornipting those that have them ; which shall hin- 
der them from developing a germ of corruption, 
euch as shall in the end involve in one destruction 
them and their owners.* At the sarae tirae, as it 
is the very character of proverbs to look at mat- 
ters all round, there are otliers to remind that even 
this very giving itself shall biS with forethought and 
discretion ; thus there is a Danish which says, So 
give to-day^ that thoio shalt he dble to give to- 
TTiorrow ; and another : So give to one^ that thou 
shalt have to give t-o another,\ 

Let me further invite you to observe and to ad- 

* There is one remarkable Latin proverb on the moral eowardli- 
iiess which it is the character of riches to generate, sajing more 
briefly the sarae which Wordsworth said when he procjaimed — 
"That riches are akin 
To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death ;** 
itisthis: Timidus Plutus; and has sometimes suggested to me the 
question whether he might not have had it in his niind when he com- 
posed his great sonnet in prospect of the invasion: — 

" These times touch moncyed worldlings with dismay ;" 
not that his genius needed any such solicitation from without; for 
tlie poera is only the natural outgrowth of that spirit and temper in 
which the wliole series of noble and ennobling poems, the Sonnets 
to Liberty, is composed, and in perfect harraony with the rest; yet 
is it, notwithstanding, in a very wonderful way shut np in the two 
words of the ancient proverb. 

f Giv saa i Dag, at du og kandst give i moi^en. — Giv een at du 
kund give eh anden. 
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mire the prevailing tone of manlinees which per- 
vades the great body of tlie proverbs of all nations : 
let me urge you to take note how very few there 
are which would fain persuade you that " luck is 
all," or that your fortunes are in any other hands, 
under God, than your own. There are some, but 
they are exceptions, to which the gambler, the 
idler, the 80-called " waiter upon Providence," can 
appeal. For the most part, however, they conra- 
geously accept the law of labor, Nopains^ no gains; 
ifo sweaty no sweet / ^<? milly no mevH^* as the ap- 
pointed law and condition of man's life. Wkere 
wilt thou goy oxj that thou wilt not have to ploughf^ 
18 the Oatalan remonstrance, addressed to one who 
imagines by any ontward change of circumstances 
to evade the inevitable task and toil of existence. 
And this is Turkish : It is not with saying^ Honeyy 
honey^ that sweetness will oome into the mouth; 
and to many languages another with its striking 
image, Sloth^ the key of poverty^X belongs ; while, 
on the other band, there are in almost all tongueß 
such proverbs as the foUowing: God heljps them 
that help themselves ;% or, as it appears with a slight 

* This is the English form of that worthy old classical proverb : 
ijlfsvybiv jivXov, ä\(()tTa <ptnyttf or in Latin: Qui yitat molam, vitat 
farinam. 

f Ahont aniräs, bou, que no llanres ? I prefer this form of it to 
the Spanish : Adonde yrä el buej, que no are ? 

X Pereza, ]lave de pobreza. . 

§ Dii faeieute» adjuvant 
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variätion^In the Basqüe, Ood is a good worker^ hut 
he loves to he helped. And these proverbß, let mo 
observe by the way, were not stränge, in their Im- 
port at least, to the founder of that religion which 
is usually supposed to inculcate a blind and indo- 
lent fatalism — however some who call themselves 
by bis name may have forgotten the lesson which 
they convey. Certainly they were not stränge to 
Mahomet himself, if the foUowing excellently-spo- 
ken word has been rightly ascribed to him. One 
evening, we are told, after a weary march throngh 
the desert, he was camping with Ins followers, and 
overheard one of them saying^ "I will loose my 
camel and commit it to God;" on which Mahomet 
took him np : " Friend, tie thy camel, and commit 
it to God ;"* do, that is, whatever is thine to do, 
and then leave the issue in higher hands ; but tili 
thon hast done this, tili thou hast thus helped thy- 
self, thou hast no right to look to Heaven to help 
thee. 

How excellently this nnites genuine modesty and 
manly self-assertion : Sit in yvur own place y and 
no man can maTce you rise ; and how good is this 
Spanish, on the real dignity which there often is in 
doing things for ourselves, rather than in standing 
by and suffering others to do them for us : Who 
has a mouthy let him not say to anoiher^ Blow.'\' 

* According to the Spanish proverb : Quien bien ata, bien desata. 
f Quien tiene boca» no diga ä otro, Sopla. 
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And as a part of this, which I have calied the 
manlinesa of proverbs, let me especially note the 
noble utterances which so many contain, summon- 
ing to a brave encountering of adverse fortune, to 
perseverance under disappointment and defeat, and 
a long-continued inclemency of fate. Where one 
door shutSj another opens;* this beiongs to too 
many njitions to allow of our ascribing it especially 
to any one. And this Latin, The sun of all days 
has not yet gone down^'\ however, in its primary 
application, intended for those who are at the 
top of Fortune's wheel, to warn them that they 
be not high-minded — for there is yet time for 
many a revolution in that wheel — is eqnally good 
for those at the bottom, and as it contains wam- 
ing for those, so strength and encourageinent for 
these; for, as the Italians say, The world is his 
who has patience.X And then, to pass over some 
of our own, so familiär that they need not be ad- 
dneed, how manful a lesson is contained in this 
Persian proverb : A stone that is fit for the wall is 
not left in the way. It is a saying made for them 
who appear for a while to be overlooked, neglected, 
passed by ; who perceive in themselves capacities, 
which as yet no one eise has recognised or cared to 
turn to account. ' Only he fit for the wall ; squai'e, 

* Donde una puerta se cierra, otra se abre. 
t Nondum omnium dieram sol occidit 
X n mondo h, di chi ha pazienza. 
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polish, prepare thyself for it ; do not limit thyself 
to the bare acquisition of such knowledge ^ is ab- 
solutely necessary for thy present position; biit 
rather learn languages, acquire usefal information, 
Stretch thyself out on this side and on that, cherish- 
ing and making much of wbatever aptitudes thou 
findest in thyself; and it is certain thy tum will 
come. Thou wilt not be left in the way; sooner or 
later the builders will be glad of thee ; the wall will 
need thee to fiU up a place in it, quite as much as 
thou needest a place to occupy in the wall. For 
the amount of real capacity in this world is so small, 
that places want persons to fiU them quite as really 
as persons want to fiU places ; although it must be 
allowed, they are not always as much aware of 
their want. 

And this proverb, Italian and Spanish, Jff ITiave 
lost the ring^ yet the fingera a/re still here* is 
another of these brave utterances of which I havo 
been speaking. In it is asserted the comparative 
indifference of that loss which reaches but to things 
external to us, so long as we ourselves remain, and 
are true to ourselves. The fingere are far more 
than the ring: if inideed those had gone, then the 
man would have been maimed ; but another ring 
may come for that which has disappeared, or even 
with none the fingers will be fingers still. And as 

♦ Se ben ho pereo l*anello, ho pur anche le ditta ;— Si se perdieron 
los anilloS) aqui quedaron los dedillos. 
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at onee a contrast and complement to this, take 
anotlier, current among the free blacks of Hayti, 
and expressing well the little profit which there will 
be to a man in pieces of mere good luck, wtich are 
no true outgrowths of anything which is in him ; 
the manner in which, having no root in himself out 
of which they grew, they will, as they came to him 
by hazard, go from him by the same : The knife 
which thou hast found m the highway^ thou wiU 
lose in the highwayJ^ 

But these numerous proverbs, urging self-reli- 
ance, bidding us first to aid ourselves, if we would 
have Heaven to aid us, must not be dismissed with- 
out a Word or two at parting. Prizing them, as we 
well may, and the lessons which they contain, at 
the highest, yet it will be profitable for us^ at the 
same time, always to remembex that to such there 
lies very near such a mischievous perversion as 
this: "Aid thyself, and thou wilt need no other 
aid ;" even as they have been sometimes, no doubt, 
understood in this sense. As, then, the pendant 
and counter-weight to them all, not as unsaying 
what they have said, but as fulfilling the other 
hemisphere in th« complete orb of truth, let me 
remind you of such also as the following, often 
quoted or alluded to by Greek and Latin authors : 

* In their bastard Frencb it rutis thus : Gambette ous trouvö neu 
gan chimin, oen gan chimia ous ya ped^ li. It may haye beeh 
originally French, at any rate the French have a proverb very mnch 
to the same effect: Ce qui vient par la flute, s'en va par le tambour. 
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2%e net of the sleephig (Jisherman) takes;* a 
proverb the more interesting, that we ehould have 
in the words of the Psalmist (Ps. cxxvii..2)j were 
they accurately translated, a beautifal and perfect 
parallel : " He giveth bis beloved" (not " sleep," as 
in our Version, but) "in their sleep;" bis gifts 
gliding into their bosoms, they knowing not how, 
and as little expecting as having labored for them. 
Of how many of the best gifts of every man's life 
will he not thantfully acknowledge this to have 
been true; or, If he refase, and will acknowledge 
no evdoemonia^ Jio "favorable providenee," in hiß 
prosperities, but will see them all as-of work, how 
little he deserves, how little likely he is, to retain 
them to the end. Let us hold fast, then, this prov- 
erb, as the most needful eomplement of those. 

I feel that I should be wanting to hearers such 
as those who are assembled here, that I should fail 
in that purpose which has been, more or less, pres- 
ent to me even in dealing with the lighter portions 
of my subject, if I did not eamestly remind you of 
the many of these sayings that there are, which, 
while they have their lesson for all, yet seem more 
directly addressed to those standing, as not a few 

* Etj^oj/rc KvpTOi atptX. — Dormienti rete trabit The reader with a 
PhdarcKs Lives within bis reach, may turn to the very instructive 
little history told in coflnection with this proverb, of Timotheus the 
Atheoian Commander ; a history which only requires to .be trans- 
lated into Christian langaage to contain a deep moral for all.---^ 
{ßvUa, a 6.) 

6 
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of HS here, at the threshold of the more serioms 
and earnest portion of their lives. Lecturing to a 
Toung Men^a Society^ I shall not unfltly press tiiese 
npon yonr notice. Take this Italian one, for in- 
stance : When you grind yov/r com^ gi/ve not the 
flouT to the devil^ and the hran to God ; in the dis- 
tribution, that is, of your lives, apportion not yonr 
best years, yonr strength, and yonr vigor, to the 
Service of sin and of the world, and only the refuse 
and rejected to yonr Maker — the wine to others, 
and the lees only to him. Not so; for there is 
another ancient proverb,* which we have made 
very well onr own, and which in English rnns thns, 
It is too lote to apa/re when aU is spent, The words 
have obvionsly a primary application to the goods 
of this present life ; it is ill saving here, when noth- 
ing^ or next to nothing, is left to save. Bnt they 
are applied well by a heathen moralist (and the 
application lies very near) to those who begin to 
hnsband precions time, and to live for life's tme 
ends, when life is nearly gone, is now at its dregs ; 
for, as he well nrges, it is not the least only which 
remains at the bottom, bnt the worstf On the 
other band, The morning hour hos gold in its 
TTiouth ;X and this, trne in r^spect of each of onr 

* Sera in imo parsimonia. 

f Seneca {Ep. i): Non enim tantum mimmum in imo, sed peui- 
mum remanei 
X Morgenstand' bat Gold im Mun4 
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days, in which the earlier hours given to toil will 
yield larger and more genial returns than the later, 
iß true in a yet higher sense, of that great life-day, 
whereof all the lesser daya of our life make up the 
moments — is true in respect of moral no lese than 
mental acqiiisition. The evening hours have often 
only dlver in their mouths at tlie best. Nor is this 
Arabic proverb^ as it appears to me, other than a 
very solemn one, being far deeper than at first sight 
it might seem : Every dxiy in thy life is a leaf in 
tky history — a leaf which shall once be turned back 
to again, that it may be seen what was written there ; 
and that whatever was written may be read out in 
the hearing of all. 

And among the proverbs having to do with a 
prudent ordering of our lives from the very first, 
this Spanish seeras well worthy to be adduced: 
That which the fool does in the end^ the wise man 
does at the heginning ;^ the wise with a good grace 
what the fool with an ill ; the one to much profit 
what the other to little or to none. A word worth 
laying to heart; for, indeed, that purchase of the 
Sibylline books by the Eoman king, what a signifi- 
cant Symbol it is of that which at one time or 
another, or, it may be, at many times, is finding 
place in almost every man's life ; the same thing to 
be done in the end, the same price to be paid at the 
last, with only the difference, that mtich of the ad- 
* Lo que hace el loco & la postre^ hace sabio al principio. 
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vantago as well as grace of an earlier compliance 
ha8 passed away. The nine preciou8 volumes have 
Bhrunk to six, and tliese dwindled to three, while 
yet the like priee is demanded for the few as for the 
many ; for the remnant now as woiild once have 
made all our own. 

I have already, in a former lecture, adduced a 
proverb which warns against a bad book as the 
worst of all robbers. In respect, too, of books 
which are not bad — nay, of which the main staple 
is good, bat in which there is yet an admixtüre of 
evilj as is the case with so many that have come 
down to US from that old world not as yet partaker 
of Christ — there is a proverb, which may very 
profitably accompany us in our study of all these : 
Where the hee Huoks honey^ the spider siicks poison. 
Yerj profitably may this word be kept in mind by 
such as at any time are making themselves familiär 
with the classical literature of antiquity, the great 
writers of heathen Greece and Rome. How mnch 
of noble, höw mach of elevating, wliat love of 
country, what zeal for wisdom, may be drawn from 
them : yea, even to us Christians, what intellectual, 
what moral gains will they yield I Let the Student 
be as the bee looking for honey, and from the fields 
and gardens of classical literature he may störe it 
abundantly in his hive. And yet from this same 
body of literature what poison is it possible to 
draw ; what loss, through familiarity with evil, of 
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all vigorous abliorrence of it, tili even the foulest 
enormities shall come to be regarded with a specu- 
lative curiosity rather than with an earnest hatred I 
yea, what lasting dofilement of the imagination and 
the heartj may be coütracted hence, tili nothing 
shall be pure, the very mind and conscience being 
defiled. Let there come one whose sympathies and 
affinities are with the poison, and not with the 
honey ; and in these fields it will not be impossible 
for him to find deadly flowers and weeds from 
whieh he may suck poison enoiigh. 

And here is one with an insight at once subtle 
and profound into the heart of man, Ill-doera are 
ill-deemers ; and instead of any commentary on 
this of my own, let me quote some words which 
were not intended to be a commentary npon it at 
all, and which furnish, notwithstanding, a better 
than any which I could hope to give. They are 
words of a great English divine of the seventeenth 
Century, who is accounting for the oflfence which 
the Pharisee took at the Lord's acceptance of the 
aftoctionate homage and costly offering of the 
womati that was a sinner : " Which familiär and 
aflfectionate officiousness, and sumptuous cost, to- 
gether with that sinister fame that woman was 
noted with, could not but give much scandal to the 
Pharisees there present. For that dispensation of 
the law under which they lived making nothing 
perfect, but only curbing the outward actions of 
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men ; it might very well be that they, being con- 
scious to themselves of no better motions within 
than of either bittemees or last, how fair soever 
they earried without, could not deem Christ's ac- 
ceptance of so familiär and affectionate a service 
from a woman of that fame to proceed from any- 

thing better than aome loose and vain principle 

for by how much every one is himself obnoxious to 
temptation, by so much more suspicious he is that 
others transgress, when there is anything thafmay 
tempt out the corruptions of a man."* 

With a few remarks on one proverb more, I will 
bring this lecture to an end. It is this : JBetter a 
diamond with a ßawy than a pehble without one. 
Here, to my mind, is the assertion of a great Chris- 
tian truth, and of one which reaches deep down 
to the very foundations of Christian morality, the 
more valnable as Coming to us from a people — the 
Chinese — beyond the ränge and reach of the in- 
fluences of direct revelation. We may not be all 
aware of the many and malignant assaults which 
were made on the Christian faith, and on the moral- 
ity of the Bible, through the character of David, by 
the blind and self-righteous deists of a cejitury or 
more ago. Taking the scripture testimony about 

* Henry More, On GocUineaSy b. 8. How remarkable a oonfirma- 
tion of the fact aeserted in that proverb and in this passage, lies in 
the nses of the Greek word KaKofidsia ; haying, for its -first meaning, 
an evil disposition in a man's seif, ithas for its second an interpreting 
on his put for the worst of all the actione of other men. 
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Lim, that he was tlie man after God's heart, and 
putting beside this tlie record of those great sins 
which he committed, they sought to set these great 
yet still isolated offences in the most hateful light ; 
änd thüs to bring at once him, and those who praised 
bim, to a common shame. Bat all this while, with 
the qnestion of the man^ what he was — with this, 
with the moral sum total of bis life, to which alone 
the scripture testimony bore witness, and to which 
alone it was pledged — they concemed themselves 
not at all: which yet was a far more important 
question than what any of bis Single acts may have 
been, aad that which, in the estimate of bis charac- 
ter,, was really at issue. To this question we an- 
swer, a diamond^ which, if a diamond with aflawy 
as are all but the one " whole and perfect chryso- 
lite," would yet outvalue a mountain of pebhlea 
without oney such as they were ; even assuming the 
pebbles to he without, and not merely to seem so, 
because their flaw was an all-pervading one, and 
only not so quickly detected, inasmuch as the con- 
trast was wanting of any clearer material which 
öhonld at once reveal its presence. 
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LEOTURE VL 

THB THEOLOOT OP FSOVEBBS. 

I sotTGHT, as best I could, in my last lecture, to 
enable yon to estimate tlie ethical worth of prov- 
erbs. Their theology alone remains ; the aspects, 
that 16, linder wliich they contemplate, not now 
any more man's relations witli bis fellow-man, but 
those on which in tUe end all other must depend, 
bis relations with God. Between the subject-mat- 
ter, indeed, of that lecture and of this, I have found 
it nearly irapossible to draw any accurate line of 
distinction. Mach which was tliere might nearly 
as fitly have been bere ; some which I have re- 
served for this might already have found its place 
there. It is this, however, which I propose more 
directly to consider, namely, what proverbs have to 
sayconcerning the moral government of the world, 
and, more important still, concerning its Govemor? 
How does all this preseiÄ itself to the populär mind 
and. conscience, as attested by these ? What, in 
ßhort, is their theology? for such, good or bad, it 
is evident that abundantly they have. 

Here, as eyerywhere eise, their testimony is a 
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mingled one. The darkness, the error, the con- 
fasion of man's heart, out of whieh he oftentimes 
eees distortedly, and sometimes sees not at all, have 
all embodied themselves in his word. Yet still, as 
it is the yerj nature of the false, in its separate 
manifestations, to resolve into nothingness, though 
only to be sueeeeded by new births in a like kind, 
while the trae abides and continnes, it has thus 
come to pass that we have generally in these utter- 
ances on which the stamp of permanence has been 
set, the nobler voieeß, the truer faith of hnmanity, 
in respect of its own destinies and of him by whom 
those destinies are ordered. 

I would not hesitate to say that the great glory 
of proverbs in this their highest aspect, and that 
which makes many of them so füll of blessing to 
those who cordially accept them, is the eonviction 
of which they are fall, that, despite all appearances 
to the contrary, this world is God's world, and not 
the world of the devil or of those wicked men who 
may be prospering for their hour; their faith that 
in the long rnn it will approve itself to be such : 
which being so, that it must be well in the end 
with the doer of the right, the Speaker of the truth ; 
no blind " whirligig of timai" but the haud of the 
living God^ in due time " bringing round its re- 
venges." It is impossible to estimate too highly 
their bold and clear proclamation of this eonviction ; 

for it is, after all, the belief of this or the denial of 
6* 
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this, ou which everjthing in the life of each one of 
U6 turns ; on this depends wliether we shall separate 
ourselves from the world's falsehood and evil, and 
do vigorous battle against them ; or acquiesce in, 
and be ourselves absorbed by, them. 

Listen to proverbs such as these ; surely they are 
penetrated with the assurance that one who, him- 
self being the truth, will make truth in small and 
in great to triumph at the last, is ruling over alL 
And firstj hear a proverb of our own : A lie hos no 
lege / it is one true alike in its humblest application 
and its highest ; be the lie the miserable petty false- 
hood which disturbs a family or a neighborhood for 
a day ; or one of the larger frauds, the falsehoods 
not in Word only bat in act, to which a louger date 
and a far larger sphere is assigned, which for a tixne 
seem to fiU the world, and to carry everything in 
triumph before them. Still the lie, in that it is a 
lie, always carries within itself the germs of its 
own diesolution. It is sure to destroy itself at 
last. Its priests may prop it up from without, may 
set it on its feet again after it has once fallen 
before the presence of the truth, yet this all 
will be labor in vain ; it will only be, like Dagon, 
again to fall, and mor# shamefuUy and more irre- 
trievably than before.* On the other band, the 

♦Perhapa the Spanish form of this proverb is still better: La 
mentira tiene eortoLS las piernas ; for the lie does go» thoagh not far. 
Oompare the French : La v6rit6y comme Thmle, yient audesBua. 
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vivacity of the truth, as contrasted with this shortr 
lived character of the lie, is well expressed in a 
Swiss proverb: It iakes a good many shovelfuU 
of ea/rth to hury the i/nith. For, bury it as deep as 
men may, it will have a resurrection notwithstand- 
ing. They may roll a great stone, and seal the 
sepolchre in which it is laid, and set a watch upon 
it, yet still, lUce its Lord, it comes forth again at its 
appointed hoiir. It can not die^ being of an im- 
mortal race; for, as the Spanish proverb nobly 
declares, The truth is daughter of Ood.* 

Again, consider this proverb : Teil the truth^ <md 
shwme the devil. It is one which will well repay a 
few thoughtful momentsbestowed on it, and the 
more so, becausc, even while we instinctively feel 
its trnth, the deep moral basis on which it rests 
may yet not reveal itself to ns at once. Nay, the 
saying may seem to contradict the actual experi- 
ence of things; for howoften telling the truth — 
confessing, that is, some great fault, taking Iiome 
to ourselves, it may be, some grievous sin — would 
appear anything rather than shaming the devil; 
shaming indeed ourselves, but rather bringing glory 
to him, whose glory, such as it is, is in the sin and 
shame of men. And yet the word is true, and deeply 
true, notwithstanding. The element of lies is that 
in which alone he who is " the father of them" lives 
and thrives. So long then as a wrong-doer presents 

* La yerdad es hija de DIob. 
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to himself, or seeks to present to otliers, the actual 
facta of his conduct different from what they really 
are, conceals, palliates, denies them, so long, in 
regard of that man, Satan's kingdom Stands. Bat 
so soon as the things conceming bimself are seen 
and owned bj a man as they indeed exist in God^s 
sight, as they are when weighed in the balances of 
the etemal righteousness ; when onee a man has 
brought himself to teil the trnth to himself, and, 
where need requires, to others also, then having 
done, and in so far ashe has done this, he has aban- 
doned the devil's Standard, he belongs to the king- 
dom of the trnth ; and as belonging to it he may 
rebnke, and does rebnke and pnt to shame, all 
makers and lovers of a lie, even to the very prince 
of them all. " Qive glory to öod," was what Joshua 
Said to Achan, when he wonld lead him to confess 
his guilt. This is bnt the other and fairer side of the 
tapestry ; this is but shame the devil^ on its more 
blessed side. 

Once more; — the Latin proverb, The voice of 
the people^ the voice of Ood^* is one which it is 
well worth onr while to nnderstand. If it were 
affirmed in this that every outcry of the multitude, 
snpposing only it be loiid enoiigh and wide enough, 
onght to be accepted as the voice of God speaking 
tlirongli them, no proposition more foolish or more 
impions could well be imagined. But the voice of 

* Vox populi, vox Dei. 
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t?ie people is something very diflterent from this. 
The proverb rests on the assumption that the foun- 
dations of man's being are laid in the truth ; from 
which it will foUow, that no conviction which is 
^ really a conviction of the universal humanity, bnt 
reposes on a true ground : no faith, which is indeed 
the faith of mankind, but has a reality correspon- 
ding to it ; for, as Jeremy Taylor has said, " it is 
not a vain noise, when many nations join tlieir 
voices in the attestation or detestation of an action." 
The task and difficulty, of course, must ever be to 
discover what this faith and what these convictions 
are ; and this can only be done by an indaction 
from a^ufficient number of facts, and in sufflciently 
different times, to enable ns to feel confident that 
we have indeed seized that which is the constant 
qnantity of trnth in them all, and separated this 
from the inconstant one of falsehood and error, 
evermore offering itself in its room ; that we have 
not taken some momentary cry, wrung out by in- 
terest, by passion, or by pain, for the voice of God ; 
but claimed this august title only for that true voice 
of humanity, which, unless every thing be false, we 
have a right to assume an echo of the voice of God. 
Thus, to take an example, the natural horror 
every where feit in regard of marriages contracted 
between those very near in blood, has been always 
and with right appealed to as a potent argument 
against such marriages. The induction is so large, 
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tbat 18, the nations who have agreed in entertaining 
this horror are so manj, oftentimes nations disa- 
greeing in almost everything besides — the times 
during which this instinctive revolt against such 
unions has been feit, extend through such long 
ages — that the few exceptions, even where they are 
of civilized nations, as of the Egjptians who mar- 
ried their sisters, or of the Persians, among whom 
marriages more dreadful still were allowed, and 
with yet better reason the exception of any sarage 
tribes in whom the trae hnmanity had disappeared, 
can not be allowed any weight. They can not only 
be regarded as violations of the divine order of 
man's life ; not as evidences that we have falsely 
imagined an order where there was none. Here 
is a true voice of the people ; and on the grounds 
laid down above, we have a right to assume this to 
be a voice of Ood as well. And so too, with 
respect to the existence of a First Cause, Creator 
and üpholder of all things, the universal consent 
and conviction of all people, the consensus gentium^ 
Baust be considered of itself a naighty evidence in 
its favor; a testimony which God is pleased to 
render to himself through his creatures. This man 
or that, this generation or the other, might be de- 
ceived, but all men and all generations could not; 
the voxpopuU makes itself feit as a vox Dei. The 
existence here and there of an atheist no more dis- 
turbs our conclu^ion that it is of the essence of 
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man's nature to believe in a 6od, than do such 
monstrous births as from time to time find place, 
children with two heads or with no arme, shake our 
asBurance that it is the normal condition of man to 
have one head and two arins. 

This last is one of the proverbs whieh may be 
Said to belong to the Apology for Kataral Beligion. 
There are others, of which it wonld not be far- 
fetched to affirm that they belong to the Apology 
for Eevealed. Thus it was very usual with Vol- 
taire and other infidels of his time to appeal to the 
present barrenness and desolation of Palestine, in 
proof that it could never have supported the vast 
population which the Scripture everywhere assumes 
or affiriiis. A proverb in the language of the arch- 
scoffer himself might, if he had given heed to it, 
have put him on the right track, had he wished to 
be put upon it, for nnderstanding how this conld 
have been : Äs the man is worth^ his Icmd is worth.* 
Man is lord of his outward condition to a far great- 
er extent than is commonly assumed ; even climate 
which seems at first sight so completely out of his 
reacli, it is his immensely to modify ; and if Nature 
stamps herseif on hini, Iie stamps himself yet more 
powerfully on Nature. 

It is not a mere figure of speech, that of the psalm- 
ist, " A fruitful land maketh he barren for the wick- 
edness of them that dwell therein." (Ps. cvii. 34.) 

* Taot Taut rhomme^ taut yant 8a terre. 
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God makes it barres, and ever less capable of nour- 
ishing its inhabitants ; bat he makes it so throagli 
the sloth, the indolence, tlie short-sightedness of 
tbose that shonld have dressed and kept it. In the 
condition of a land may be found the echo, the re- 
flection, the transcript of the moral and spiritual 
condition of those that should cultivate it ; where 
one is waste, the other will be waste also. TJnder 
the desolating curse of Mohammedan domination 
tlie fairest portions of the earth have gone back 
from a garden to a wilderness : Init only let that 
people for whom Palestine is yet destined retnrn to 
it again, and retnm a righteous nation, and in a 
little while all the descriptions of its earlier fertility 
wijl be more than borne out by its later, and it will 
easily sustain its millions again. 

How many proverbs, which can not be affirmed 
to have been originally made for the kingdom of 
heaven, do yet in their highest fulfilment manifestly 
belong to it, so that it seems as of right to claim 
that for its own, even as it claims, or rather reclaims, 
whatever eise is good or true in the world, the 
seeds of truth wherever dispersed abroad, as belong- 
ing rightfully to itself. Thus there is that beautiful 
proverb, of which Py thagoras is reputed the author, 
The things of fHenda are in common* Where 
does this find its exhaustive fulfilment, but in the 
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communion of saints, their communion not with 
one another merely, though indeed this is a part 
of its fulfilment, but in their communion with 
him who is the friend of all good men ? That such 
a conclusion lay legitimately in the words Socrates 
plainly saw ; who argued from it, that since good 
men were the friends of the gods, therefore what- 
ever things were the gods' were also theirs ; being, 
when he thus concluded, as near as one who had 
not the highest light of all, could be to that great 
Word of the apostle's, " All things are yours." 

Nor can I otherwise than esteem the ancient 
proverb as a very fine one, and one which we may 
gladly Claim for our own, Many meet the gods^ hut 
few saiute them. How often do the gods (for I will 
keep in the language which this proverb suggests and 
suppliee) meet men, in the shape of a sorrow which 
might be a purifying one, of a joy which might ele- 
vate their hearts to thankfulness and praise ; in a 
ßickness or a recovery, a disappointment or a suc- 
cess ; and yet how few, as it must be sadly owned, 
aalute them — how few recognise their august pres- 
ences in this joy or this sorrow, this blessing added 
or this blessing taken away 1 As this proverb has ref- 
erence to men's failing to see the Divinepresences, 
80 let me observe, by the way, there is a very grand 
French one which expresses the same truth, under 
the image of a failing to hear the Divine voices, 
those voices being drowned by the deafening hub- 
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bub of the world : The noüe is so greaty one can 
not kear Ood thunder.* 

Here is another proverb whicli the church has 
long sinco claimed, at least in its Import, for her 
own : One man^ no fndn,^ I ehould find it very 
hard indeed to persuade my seif that whoever uttered 
it first, attached to it no deeper meaning than Eras- 
muß givee him credit for — namely, that nothing im- 
portant can be effected by a Single man, destitute 
of the help of bis fellows4 The word is a far more 
profoand one than this, and rests on that great trnth 
npon which the deeper thinkers of antiquity laid so 
mach stress — namely, that in the idea the State 
precedes the individual, man not being merely ac- 
cidentally grega/riouSj but essentially social, The 
solitary man, it would say, is a monstrous concep- 
tion, so ntterly maimed and crippled must he be ; 
the condition of solitariness involving so entire a 
snppression of all which belongs to the development 
of that wherein the true idea of humanity resides, 
of all which differences man from the beasts of the 
field; and in this sense One man is no man; and 
this, I am sure, the proverb from the first intended. 
Nor may we stop here. This word is capable of^ 
and seems to demand, a still higher application to 
man, as a deetined member of the kingdom of 

* Ije bruit est ei fort» qu'on n'entend pas Dien tonner. 

f Et's di/z/jD, ovitU dvfip, 

X Sensus est nihil egregiam pnestari posse ab uno homine, omni 
auxilio destituto. 
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lleaven. Bat he can only be in training for thie, 
when he is, and regards himself, as not alone, bat 
the member of a family. As one mom he is no 
man ; and the strength and valae of what is called 
church teaching is greatly this, that it does recog- 
nise and realize this fact, that it contemplates and 
deals with the faithful man, not as isolated, bnt as 
one of an organic body, with duties which flow as 
moral necessities froai his position therein ; rather 
than by himself, and as one whose duties to others 
are indeed only the exercise of private graces for 
his own benefit. Aüd all that are called church 
doctrines, when they really understand themselves, 
have their root and their real strength in that great 
truth which this proverb declares, that One inmi is 
no man, that only in a fellowshlp and communion 
is or can any man be aught. 

And then there is another proverb, which Plato 
so loved to quote against the sophists, the men 
who flattered and corrupted the nobler youth of 
Athens, promising to impart to them easy short 
cuts to the attainment of wisdom and knowledge 
and philosophy ; and this, without demanding the 
exercise of any labor or patience or self-denial on 
their parts. But with the proverb, Good things are 
hard^* he continually rebuked their empty preten- 
sions ; with this he made at least suspicious their 
promises ; and this proverb, true in the sense where- 
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in Plato used it — and that sense was earnest and 
serions enough— yet surely reappears, glorified and 
transfigured, but recognisable Btill, in the Savior'g 
words: "The kingdom of heaven is taken by yio- 
lence, and the violent take it by force." 

Thiß method of looking in proverbs for a higher 
meaning than any which lies on their surface, or 
which they seem to bear on their fronts — or rather 
of searching out their highest intention, and claim- 
ing that as their truest, even though it should not 
be that seen in them by most, or that which lay 
nearest to them at their firet generation — is one 
that will lead us in many interesting paths. And 
it is not merely those of heathen antiquity which 
ßhall thus be persuaded often, and that without any 
forcing, to render up a Christian meaning ; but (as 
was indeed to be expected) still more often those 
of a later time, even those which the world had 
seemed to claim for its own, shall be found to move 
in a Spiritual sphere as their truest. Let me oflfer 
in evidence of this these four or five, which come to 
US from Italy : He who hos love in Ms heart^ hos 
spurs in his sides. — JOove rules without law. — Love 
rvles his Tcingdom without a sword. — Love Tcnows 
nothing of Idhor. — Love is the mästet of all arts.* 
Take these, even with the necessary drawbacks of 

* Chi ha Tamor nel petfco, ha lo sprone a i fianchi. — ^Araor regge 
senza legge. (Cf. Rom. xiü. 9, 10.) — ^Amor regge il suo regno senza 
epada. — Amor non conosce travaglio. (Cf. Gen. xxix. 20, 80.) — ^Di 
tutte le apti maestro 6 amorc. 
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my Eüglish traiislation, bat still more in their origi- 
nal beauty ; and how exquisitely do they set forth, 
in whatever light you regard them, the free creative 
Impulses of love, its delight to labor and to serve ; 
how worthily do they glorify the kingdom of love 
as the only kingdom of a free and joyful obedience. 
While yet at the same time, if we would appreciate 
them at aU their worth, is it possible to stop short 
of an application of them to that kingdom of love, 
which, because it is in the highest sense such, is 
is also a kingdom of heaven? And then, what 
precious witness do these utterances contain, the 
more precious as current among a people nursed in 
the theology of Rome, against the shameless asser- 
tion that selfishness is the only motive sufficient to 
produce good (?) works: for in such an assertion 
the Eomish impugners of a free justification con- 
stantly deal, charging this which we hold, of our 
justification by faith only, which when translated 
into the language of ethics is at least as important 
in the province of morality as it is in that of faith," 
with being an immoral doctrine, and not so fruitful 
in deeds of love as one which should connect these 
deeds with a selfish thought of promoting our own 
safety thereby. 

There are proverbs which reach the height of 
evangelical morality. " Little gospels"* the Span- 
iard has somewhat too boldly entitled his ; yet are 

* Evangelios pequefios. 
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there certainly many which at once we feel conld 
nowhere have arisen or obtained their circulation 
bnt under the influence of Christian faith, being in 
spirit, and often in form as well as in spirit, the 
ontbirths of it. Thns is it with that exqnisitely 
beautifhl proverb of our own, The way to heanyen is 
hy Weeping-Croas ;^ nor otherwiee with the Span- 
ish, Ood never wounds with hoth hand8\ — not with 
hoth^ for he ever reserves one with which to bind 
np and to heal. And another Spanish, evidently ' 
intended to give the sum and snbstance of all which 
in life is to be desired the most, Peace cmdpatienoe^ 
cmd death with penitence^^ gives this snm certainly 
only as it presents itself to the Christian eye. And 
this of onrs is Christian both in form and in spirit : 
Every oross Jiath ita inscription — the name, that 
is, inscribed upon it, of the person for whom it was 
shaped. It was intended for those Shoulders upon 
which it is laid, and will adapt itself to them : that 
fearful word is never true which a spirit greatly 
vexed spake in the hour of its impatience : '^ I have 
little faith in the patemal love which I Aeed ; so 
ruthless or so negligent seems the govemment of 
this earth."§ 

* Der Weg zum Himmel geht dorch Erenzdorn. Ck>mpare the 
roedieval obverse of the same: Yia Gruoisi via lucis. 

f No hiere Dios con dos mauos. 

^ Paz y paciencia, y müerte oon penitencia. 

§ Memoira of Margaret Füller, vol 8, p. 266. In respeot of wordt 
like theae, wrang out from moments of agony, and not the abiding 
oonyictioiui of the ntterer, may we not venture to hope that oar own 
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So too isit with that ancient Grerman proverb, 
WTien Ood loa/thea aught^ men presenüy loathe it 
too* He who first uttered this must have been 
one who had watched long the ways by whicli 
shame and honor travel in this world ; and, in this 
watching, must have noted how it ever came to 
pass that even worldly honor tarried not long with 
them from whom the trne honor which cometh 
from Grod had departed. For the worldly honor is 
bat a shadow and reflex that waits upon the heav- 
enly ; it may indeed linger for a little, bnt it will 
be only for a little, after it is divorced from its 
substance. Where the honor from him has been 
withdrawn, he causes in one way or another the 
honor from men, ere long, to be withdrawn too. 
When he loathes, presently man loathes also. The 
saltless Salt is not merely cast out by him, but is 
trodden under foot of men (Matt. v. 13). A Louis 
the Fifteenth's death-bed is, in its way, as hideous 
to the natural as it is to the spiritual eye.f 

It would be interesting to collect, as with rever- 
ence one might, Variation s on scriptural proverbs or 
sayings, which the proverbs of this world supply : 

proverb» For mad words deaf ears, is often graciouslj true, even in 
the very courts of heaven f 

* Wenn Gott ein Ding yerdreufst, so yerdrenfst es auch bald die 
Menschen. 

f The following have all a right to be termed Christian proverbs : 
Chi non vnol servir ad un solo Signor, ii molti ha da servir ; — E padron 
del mondo chi lo disprezza, schiavo chi lo apprezza; — Quando IMos 
quiere^ oon todos vientos Uueve. 
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and tbis, botli in those cases where the latter have 
grown out of tho former, owing more nearly or 
inore remotely their existence to them, and in those 
also where they are independent of them — so far, 
that is, as anything true can be independent of the 
absolute truth. Some of those which foUow evi- 
dently belong to one of these classes, some to the 
other. Thus Solomon has said, ^'It is better to 
dwell in the comer of the housetop than with a 
brawling womän in a wide house" (Prov. xxi. 9) ; 
and again, '^ Better a dry morsel and quietness there- 
with, than a house füll of sacrifices with strife" 
(Prov. xvii. 1). With these compare the two prov- 
erbs, a Latin and a Spanish, adduced below.* The 
psalmist has said, ^^ As he loved cursing, so let it 
come unto him" (Ps. cix. 17). The Turks express 
their faith in this samo law of the divine retaüa- 
tions : Curses^ like chicJcens^ always come home to 
roost; they return, that is, to those from whom 
they went forth. In the Yoruba language there is 
a proverb to the same effeet, Ashes always ßy haek 
in the face of him that throws tfiem^ while our 
own, Harm watch^ ha/rm catchy and the Spanish, 
Who 80W8 thorns^ let him not go unaKod^^ are utter- 
ances of very nearly the same conviction. Our 
Lord declares, that without bis Father there falls 

f Non quam late sed quam leete habitea, refert — "ÜLdA vale nn 
pedazo de pan con amor, que gallinas con dolor. 

* Quien aiembra abrojos, no and« descalzo. Compare the Latdn : 
Si Yultor ea^ cadaver ezpecta. 
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HO Single sparrow to the ground, that " not one of 
them 18 forgotten before God" (Luke xii. 6). The 
same truth oi ?i. Providentia specialissima (between 
which and no providence at all there is indeed iio 
tenable position) is asserted in the Catalan proverb, 
JVo leaf moves hut God wills it.* Again, he has 
paid, " No man can serve two masters" (Matt. vi. 
24:). And the Spanish proverb, He who has to 
serve twtT tnasters^ has to lie to one.-f Or eompare 
with Matt. XIX. 29, this remarkable Arabie proverb, 
PuTohase the next world with this^ so shalt thou 
win hoth. He has spoken of " mammon of unrigh- 
teonsness ;" indicating thereby,in Leighton's words, 
that " iniqnity is so involved in the notion of riches, 
that it can very hardly be separated from them ;" 
and this phrase Jerome illnstrates by a proverb 
that would not otherwise have reached ns: "That 
saying," he says, " appears true to me : A rieh man 
is either himself an unjust one^ or the heir of one^^X 
Again, the Lord has said, " Many be called, bnt few 
chosen" (Matt. xx. 16); many have the ontwai*d 
marks of a Christian profession, few the inner sub- 
stance. Some early fathers loved mneh to bring 

* No se mou la fulla, que Den no ha vulla. This is one of the 
proverbs of which the peculiar grace and charm nearly disappenrn 
in ihe rendering. 

f Qaien ä dos sefiores ha de servir, al uno ha de nientir. 

X Verum mihi videtur illud; Dives aut iniqauB, aut iniqui beere». 
Out of a sense of the same, as J take it, tiie etriking ItaKau proverb 
had its rise : Mai f^ivepto ti\ime grande, ehi non v'entrasse acqna 
torbida. 

7 
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into comparison witli this a Greek proverb, spoken 
indeed quite independently of it, and long pre- 
vioußly, and the parallel certainly is a singularly 
happy one : the thyrsiis-hearera are many^ hut the 
hacchanta few ;^ many assume the signs and oiit- 
ward tokens of Inspiration, whirling the thyrsus 
aloft ; but those whom the god indeed fills with Iiis 
spirit are few all the while.f 

It has been ßoinetimes a matter of consideration 
to me whether we of the clergy might not make 
larger use, though of course it woald be only oc- 
casional, of proverbs in our public teaching tliaii 
wo do. Great populär preachers of time past — or, 
seeing that this phrase has now so questionable a 
sound, great preachers for the people, such as have 
found their way to the universal heart of their fel- 
lows, addressing themselves not to that wliioh some 
men had different from otiiers, but to that rather 
which each had in common with all — have been ever 

* IloXXot rot vap6riKO<f>6(,oif vaipoi di tc ß&K^oi, 

f The fßot whieli this proverb proclaims, of a great gulf existing 
oetween what men profess and wbat they aro, is one too frequently 
repeating iteelf and thrusting itself on the notice of all, not to have 
found ha utteranoe in an infinite variety of forma, althongh none 
perhapft so deep and poetical as this. Thus there is nnother Oreelr 
line, fairly represented by this Latin;— r 

Qui tauros etimulent niulti, sed rarns arator ; 
and there is the olassical Roman proverb: Non omnesqiii habent 
citharam, gunt citharoedi; and the mcdieval rhyming vepse;^^- 

Non est venator quivis per cornna flator ; 
and this Eastern Word : Hast thon mounfed tlie pulpii^ thou art noi 
therefore a preacher ; witji many mor«». 
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great employers of proverbs. Tims he who would 
know tlie riches of tliose in the German tongue, 
witli the vigorous manifold employment of which 
they are capable, will find no rieher mine to dig in 
tlian the works of Luther. And such employment 
of them would, 1 believe, with our country congre- 
gations, be especially valuable. Any one, who by 
after investigation has sought to discover how much 
our rustic Iiearers carry away even from the ser- 
mons to which they have attentively listened, will 
find that it is hardly ever the course and tenor of 
the argument, supposing the discourse to have con- 
tained such ; but if aiiything was uttered, as it 
used so often to be by the best puritan preachers, 
tersely, poiiitedly, epigrammatically, this will have 
ßtayed by them, while all beside has gone. Now, 
the merits of terseness and point, which have caused 
otlier words to be remembered, are exactly those 
which signalize the proverb, and generally in a yet 
liigher degree. 

It need scarcely be observed, that, if thus used, 
they will have to be employed with prudence and 
discretion, and with a careful selection. Thus, cveii 
with the example of so grave a divine as Bishop 
Sanderson, I should hesitate to employ in a sermoii 
such a proverb as Over shoes^ over hoots — one 
wliich he declares to be the motto of some, who 
having advanced a certain way in sin, presently be- 
come utterly wretchless, caring not, and counting 
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it indifferent how much farther they advance. Nor 
would I exactly recommend 8uch use of a proverb 
as St. Bernard makes, who, in a Bermon on the 
angels, desiring to show, ä priori,, the extreme 
probability of their active and loving ministries in 
the Service of men, adduces the Latin proverb, Who 
loves me^ lovea tny dog ;^ and proceeds to argue 
thus: "We are the dogs under ChHst's table; the 
angels love him, they therefore love us. 

But, although not exactly thas, the thing, I am 
persuaded, might be done, and with profit. Thus, 
in a discourse warning against sins of the tongae, 
there are many words which we might produce of 
our own to describe tbe mischief it infiicts, that 
would be flatter, duller, less likely to be remem- 
bered than the old proverb, The tongue is not eteelj, 
but it eut8. On Ood's faithfiilness in snstaining, 
upholding, rewarding his servants, there are feebler 
things which we might bring out of our own treas- 
ure-house, than to re'mind our hearers of that word, 
3e who »erves God^ servea a good Master, And 
this one might sink deep, telling of the enemy 
whom evcry one of us has the most to fear : No 
man has a worse friend than he iHngs with him 
from home. It Stands in striking agreement with 
Augustiners remarkable prayer, " Deliver me from 

* Qui me amat» amat et canem meüin. (/n Feii, 8, MieKy 8erm, 
1. 8 8.) 
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the evil man, from myself."* Or again, III weeds 
grow apace; with how lively an image does tbis 
eet forth to tis tbe rank, Injuriant up-growth of sin- 
ful lusts and desires in tlie garden of an uncared- 
for, untended heart. I know not whether we might 
presume sufficient quickness of apprehension on the 
part of our hearers to venture on the foUowing : The 
hör 86 which draws its hcJ^ter is not quite escaped; 
bnt I can hardly iraagine a happier illustration of 
the fact, that so long as any remnant of a sinfal 
habit 18 retained by us, so long as we draw this 
halter, we make bnt an idle boast of our liberty ; 
we may, by aid of that which we still drag with us, 
be at any moment again entangled altogether in 
the bondage, from which we seemed to have en- 
tirely escaped. 

In every language, some "of its neblest proverbs, 
such as oftentimes are admirably adapted for this 
application of which I am speaking, are those em- 
bodying men's confidence in Q-od's moral govern- 
ment of the world, in bis avenging righteousness, 
however mnch there may be in the confusions of 
tbe present evil time to provoke a doubt or even 
ä denial of this. Thus, Punishment is lame^ hut ii 
eomes — which, if not old, yet rests on an image de- 
rived from antiquity — is good; although inferior 
in every way, in energy of expression as in fulness 
of sense, to tbe ancient Greek one : The mill of 

* libera me ab humiDe inalo, a meipao. 



t 
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Ood grinda lote, hut grinda io powder;* for this 
bringe in the furtlier tliought, that his judgHientS) 
howover long they tarry, yet when they arrive are 
crueliing ones. Tliere is, indeed, another of our 
own, not unworthy to be set beeide this, annonncing, 
tliough with quite another image, the same fact of 
the tardy but terrible arrivals of judgment: God 
emnea with leadenfeet^ hut atrikes with iron hands. 
And then, how awfnlly sublime another which has 
come down to us as part of the wisdom of the 
ancient heathen world ; I mean the foUowing : The 
fett of the {avenging) deitiea wre ahod with wooL\ 
Here a new thonght is introduced: the noiseless 
approach and advance of these judgments, as noise- 
less as the Steps of one whose feet were wrapped in 
wool — the manner in which they overtake sectire 
sinners even in the honr of their ntmost seenrity. 
Who that has studied the history of the great 
erimes and criminale of the world, but will with a 
shnddering awe set his seal to the trnth of this 
proverb? Indeed, raeditating on such and on the 
sonrce from which we have derived them, one is 
sometimes tempted to believe that the faith in a 
Divine retribution evermore making itself feit in 
the world, this sense of a Nemesis, as men nsed to 

* *0^i Qtiav i\iovat /LtüXoi, dXiovot ii \snT&. 

Wa roay compare tlie Latin : Habet Deus suas horas, et xnoras; 
and the Spanieh : Dios no se queja, mas lo suyo no lo deja. 
f Du laneos habent pedes. 
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call it, was stronger and deeper in tlie earlier and 
better days of heathendom, tlian alasl it is in a 
stinken Christendom now. 

Biit to resume. Even tliose proverbs whicli Iiave 
acquired a nse which seems to unite at once the 
trivial and the profane, may yet, on closor inspec- 
tion, be found to be very far from having either 
triviality or profaneness cleaving to them. There 
is one, for instance, often taken lightly enough 
uppn the ups, Talk of the devil, and he is sure to 
a^pear/ or, as it nsed to be, Talk of the devil^ and 
his imps will appear ; or, as in German it is, Paint 
the devil o-n the wall, and he will show himself 
anon : wlnch' yet contains truth serions and impor- 
tant enough, if we would only give heed to it ; it 
contains, in fact, a very solemn warning against a 
very dangerous sin— I mean, curiosity about evil. 
It has been often noticed, and is a very curious 
psychological faef, that there is a tendency in a 
great crime to reproduce itself — to call forth, that 
is, other crimes of the sarae character : and there is 
a fearfnl response which the evil we may hear or 
read about, is in danger of flnding in our own 
hearts. Tliis danger, then, assuredly makes it true 
wisdom and a piece of moral prudence, on the part 
of all to whom this is permitted, to avoid knowing 
orlearning about the evil; especially when neither 
duty nor necessity oblige them thereto. It is men's 
wisdom to talk as Httlc about the devil, either witli 
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themselves or with others, as they can, lest Le ap- 
pear to them. " I agree with you," says Niebukr 
very protbundly in one of his letters,* " that it is 
better not to read books in which you make the ac- 
quaintance of the devil." And certainly there is a 
remarkable cominentary on this proverb, so inter- 
preted, in the earnest warning given to the children 
of Israel, that they should not so much as inquire 
how the nations which were before them in Oanaan, 
served their gods, with what cxnelties, with what 
abominable impurities, lest through this inquiry 
Üiey shoiild be themselves entangled in the same 
(Deut. xii. 29, 30). They were not to talk about 
the devil, lest he should appear to them. 

And other proverbs, too, which at first sight may 
seem over-familiar with the name of the great 
enemy of raankind, yet contaiu lessons which it 
would be an infinite pity to lose ; as this German, 
Where the devil can not come^ he will 8end;\ a 
proverb of very serioue import, which excellently 
Sets out to US the penetrative character of tempta- 
tions, and the certainty that they will foUow and 
find men out in their secretest retreats. It rebukes 
the absurdity of siipposing that by any outward 
arrangements, cloistral retirements, fiights into the 
wildemess, sin can be kept at a distance. So far 

* Li/Cy voL l, p. 812. 

f Wo der Teufel nicht hin mag kommen, da send er seinen 
Boten hin. 
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from this, temptations will inevitably overleap all 
these outward and merely artificial barriers which 
mäy be raised np against them ; for our great 
enemy is as formidable from a seeming distance as 
in close combat ; where he com not come^ he will 
send, There are otliers of the same family, as the 
foUowing: The deviVs meal is half hran — or all 
hran^ as the Italians still more boldly proclaim it ;* 
tmrighteons gains are snre to disappoint the getter ; 
the pleasnres of sin, even in this present time, are 
largely dashed with its pains. And this. He had 
need of along spoon that eats with the devil / men 
fancy they can cheat the arch-cheater, can advance 
in partnership with him np to a certain point, and 
then, whenever the connection becomes too dan- 
gerons, break it off at their will ; being snre in this 
to be miserably deceived. Granting these and the 
like to have been often carelessly nttered, yet they 
all rest npon a true moral basis in the main. 

I have addnced in the conrse of these lectnres 
no inconsiderable nnraber of proverbs, and have 
sought for the moRt part to draw from them lessons, 
which were lessons in common for us all. There 
is one, however, which I must not pass over, for I 
feel that it contains an especial lesson for myself, 
and a lesson which I shonld do wisely and well, 
at this present time, to lay to heart. When the 
Spaniards would describe a tedious writer, one who 

* La farina del diavolo se ne tä in semola. 

7* 
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poseesses the art of exhaiisting the patience of hk 
readers, they say of him, He le<we8 nothing m his 
inkstand. The phrase is a singularly happy one ; 
for assuredly there is no such secret of tediousness, 
no such certain mcans of wearing out the attention 
of our readers or our heai*ers, as the attempt to say 
everything onrselves, instead of leaving something 
to be filled up by their intelligence ; while the 
merits of a composition are often displayed as 
really, if not so prominently, in what is passed over 
as in what is set down ; in nothing more than in 
the just measure of the confidence which it shows 
in the capacities and powers of those to whom it is 
addressed. I would not willingly come under the 
cOndemnation which waits on them who thus leave 
nothing in their inkstand; and, lest I should do 
so, I will bring now this my final lecture to its 
close, and ask you to draw out for yourselvos those 
further lessoös from proverbs, which I am sure they 
are abundantly capable of yielding. 



APPENDIX. 



ON TSE METRICAL LATIN PROVERBS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. (See p. 37.) 

I HAVE not Seen anywhere brougbt togetHer a col- 
lection of these medieval proverbs cast into tbe form 
of a rhyming bexameter. Erasmus, tbougb he often 
illustrates tbe proverbs of tbe aneient world by tbose of 
tbe new, does not quote, as far as I am aware, tbrough 
tbe wbole of bis enormous collection, a single one of 
ibese wbieb occupy a middle place between tbe two ; a 
fact wbicb in its way is curiously illustrative of tbe 
degree to wbicb tbe attention of tbe great Humanists, 
at tbe revival of learning, was exclusively directed to 
tbe classical literature of Greece and Borne. Tet 
proverbs in tbis form exist in considerable number; 
being of very various degrees of merit, as will be seen 
from tbe following i^lection ; in wbicb some are keen 
and piquant enougb, wbile otbers are of very subordi- 
nate value ; tbose wbicb seemed to me utterly valueless 
— and tbey were not few — I bave excluded altogetber. 
tbe reader familiär witb proverbs, will detect corre- 
spondents to very many of tbem, besides tbe few wbich 
I bave qiioted, in one modern language or another, often 
in many. 
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Aocipe, saine, cape, tria sunt gratissima Papse. 

Let me observe here, offce for all, that Üie lengthe^iog of the 
final syllable in eapi, is not to be set down to the ignorance 
or careleeanefls of the writer; but in the theorj of thd m^ 
dieval hezaineter, tlie unavoidiible streea or pause on the first 
syllable of the third foot was counted 8u£Scient to leagthen 
the ahorteBt syllable in that position. 

Ad Bccreta poli curas eztendere noii. 
Mgro sanato, frustra dices, Numerato. 
Amphora sub veste raro portatur hotieate* 
Ante Dei vultum nihil uuqaajn restat inultum. 
Ante molam primus-qui veuit, non molat imus. 

A rule of natural equity: Prior tenrpore, prior jure; F^U 
eome, fimt nerve, — " WlioBo fir&t cometh to. the null, first ■ 
grinfc." — Chaticer. 

Arbor naturam dat fructibus atque Bguram. 

Arbor ut ex fructu, sie nequam noscitur actu. 

Ars compensabit quod vis tibi magna negabit. 

Artem natura 0uperat sine vi, sine cura. 

Aspera vox, Ite, sed vox est blanda, Yenite. 

An alluB'on to Matt xxv. 34, 41. 

Oari rixantur, rixantes conciliantur. 
Carlas est carum, si prsegustatur amamm. 
Casus dementis correctlo fit sapicnt||. 
Catus ssepe satur cum capto mure jocatur. 
Cautus homo cavit, si quem natura notavit 
Conjugium shie prole, dies veluti sine sole. 
Contra vim mortis non herbula crescit in bortis. 
Cui puer assuesclt, major dlmittere nescit. 

The same appears also in a pentameter, and under an HoraUan 
Image : Quod nova tösta oapit^ inyeterata sapit 
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0«m jocus est vems, jocas est malus atqne severus. 

So Ü^e Spanish: Malas Bon las bnrlas verdaderas. 

Curvmn se praebet quod in uncum crescere debet. 

Curia Bomana non qnserit ovem sine lanä. 

Dat bene» dat multum, qui dat cum munere vultum. 

*'H6 that showeth merey, with cbeerfulDess.*' (Rom. xii. 8.) 
Cf. Ecclos. XXXV. 9 ; Senbca, De Benef., i. 1. 

Deficit ambobus qtii vttlt servire duobus. 
t)ormit secure, cui non est ftm^io curse. 

Farfffmi court, far from eare. 

,]Bbibe ras totum, si vis cognoscere potum. 
Est facies testis, quales intrinsecus estis. 
Est nuUi eertam cui pugna yelit dare sertum. 
Ex lingiÄ stultä veniunt incommoda muUa. 
Ex minimo crescit, sed non cito fama quiescit. 
FoBmina ridendo flendo fallitque caneudo. 
Frangitur ira gravis, cum fit responsio suavis. 
Fures in Ute pandunt abscondita yitae. 

So in Spanish : Rifien les comradea; y dicense las verdades. 

Furtivus potus plenus dulcedine totus. 

Hoc retine verbum, frangit Dens omne superbum. 

lila mihi patria est, ubi pascor, non ubi nascor. 

Impedit omne forum defectus denariorum. 

In vestimentis non stat sapientia mentis. 

In vili veste nemo tractatur honeste. 

The Russians haye a wortbier proverb : A marCs reception is 
aceording to hia coat ; kis dirnnmal according (o hia aente. 
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LiDguam frsenare plus est quam castra domaie. 
Lingua susurronis est pejor feile draconis. 
Musca, canes, mimi veniunt ad fercula primi. 
Mus salit in Stratum, cum seit non adfore catum. 
Ne credas und am, placidam non esse profundam. 
Nil cito mutabis, donec.meliora parabis. 
Nobilitas morum plus ornat quam genitorum. 
Non colit arva bene, qui aemen mandat arenae. 
Non est in mundo dives qui dicit, Abundo. 
Non habet anguillam, per caudam qui tenet illam. 
Non stat securus, qui protinus est ruiturus. 
Non vult scire satur quid jejunus patiatur. 
Omnibus est nomen, sed idem non omnibus omen. 

In a World of absolute truth, every name would be the ezact 
utterance of the thing or person that borait; but in onr 
World, not every Irenseus is peaceable, nor everj Blanche a 
blonde. Yigilantius ouglit rnther, according to Jerome, to 
haye been named Dormitantios ; and Antiochns Epiphanea 
(the IllustriousX was for Uie Jews AnUochus Epimanes (the 
Insane). 

Parvis imbutus tentabis grandia tutus. 

Pelle sub agninä latitat mens ssepe lupina. 

Per multum, Gras, Gras, omnis, comiumitur setas. 

Prodigus est natus de parco patre creatus. 

Quando tumet venter, produntur facta latenteh 

Qui bene vult fari, debet bene prsemeditari. 

Quidquid agit mundus, monacbus vult esse secnndus. 

Qui petit alta nimis, retro lapsus ponitur imis. 

Qui pingit florem non pingit floris odorem. 

Qui so non noscat, vicini jurgia poscat. 

Quisquis amat luscam, luseam putat esse venustam. 
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Quisquis amat ranam, ranam putat esse Dianam. 
Quo i raro cernit oculi lux, cor cito spernit. 
Quo minime reris, de gurgite pisce fraeris. 
Quos vult sors ditat, et quos vult sub pedö tritat. 
Ees satis est nota, plus foßtent stercora mota. 
Scr'batur portis, Meretrix est janua mortis. 
Sepes calcatur, qud pronior esse putatur. 
Si cariam curas, pariet tibi curia curas. 
Si 1 equeas plures, vel te solummodo eures. 
Si non morderis, cane quid latrante vereris 1 
Stare diu nescit, quod non aliquando quiescit. 
Sul tralie ligna focis, flammam restinguere si vis. 
Sunt asini multi solum bino pede fulti. 
Sus magis in coeno gaudet quam fönte sereno. 
TaLi male nil cusum, quod nuUum prosit in usum. 
Tov'^ä, equidem novi plus testä pars valet övi. 
Ultra posse viri non vult Dens ulla requiri. 
Veiba satis celant mores, eademque revelant. 
Voi' inopes nostis, quis amicus quisve sit hostis. 
Vulpes vult fraudem, Itipus agnum, foemina laudem. 



Adi to these a few of tbe same description, bnt un- 

rhymed : — 

Galas amat pisces, sed non vult tingere plantam. 

It 18 with this proverb, which is almost of all languages, that 
Lady Macbeth t.iwnts her hnsband, as one — 
"Letting, *I dare not,* wait upon, *T would,' 
Like the poor cat i' the adage." — Act F. Scene 7. 
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OocUea consiliis, in factis esto volncris. 

Dat Dens omne bonum, sed non per comua taunun. 

The Chinese say : £ven ths ripe$t fruit does not drop into 
<m^% moutk; and another Latin: Non yolat in buccas aasa 
oolnmba tuas. 

Elise cadunt multii perimit sed crapnla plnres. 
Furfiire se miscens porcorom dentibus estnr. 

With a Blight yariation Üie Italian : Chi si & fango, il porco 
lo calpesta. 

Ipsa dies quandoqne parens, quandoqae noverca. 
Inyidas band eadem semper quatit ostia Dsemon. 
Mirarii non rimari, sapientia vera est. 
Nomina si nescis, perlt et cognitio renun. 
Non stillant omnes quas cemis in aere nubes. 
Non venit ad silvam, qui cuncta rabeta veretur. 
Pro ratione Dens dispertit frigora vestis. 
Qnod rarum carom ; vilescit quotidianum. 
Sermones bland! non radunt ora loquentis. 
Stoltorom calami carbones» moenia cbartse. 

So the French : Muraille blanche, papier des sota. 



Add furtber a few wbieb occnpy two lines: — 

Argae consultum, te diliget ; argue stultum, 
Avertet vultum, nee te dimittet inultum. 

Balnea comici non prosunt, nee meretriei ; 
Nee meretrix munda, nee eornix alba fit unda. 
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Dives eram dudum ; feccrunt me tria nudum ; 
Alea, yina, Venus ; tribus his sum factus egenus. 

Qaando mulcetur villanus, pejor habetur ; 
Ungentem pungit, pungentem rusticus ungit. 

Latin medieval ones in the same spirit abound : among othen 
this detestable one with its curious triple rhyme: Rostica 
gens eBt optima flens» et pessima ridens. 

Si bene'barbatum faceret sua barba beatum, 
Nullus in hoc circo queat esse beatior hirco. 

Si qua sede sedes, et sit tibi commoda sedes, 
lUa sede sede, nee ab illa sede recede. 

Hoc scio pro certo, quod si cum stercore certo, 
Vinco seu vincor, semper ego maculor. 

Multum deliro, si cuique placere requiro ; 
Omnia qui potuit, häc sine dote fuit. 

Peimutant mores homines, cum dantur honores ; 
Corde stat inilato pauper, honore dato. 



THE END. 
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